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——“* Though this knave came somewhat saucily into the world before 
he was sent for, yet was his mother fair : there was good sport at his making, 
and the whoreson must be aeknowledged. Do you know this noble gentle- 


Tean ?”’ 





SHARSPEARE. 


“One of the few feelings of pleasure which the conductor of a 
Theatrical work is permitted to indulge, results from the scat- 
tered opportunities of exhibiting genius in its fairest light, and 
contributing, by a public avowal of his opinions, to the establish- 
ment of unsettled excellence. Of this’ pleasure we are at present 
deprived by the subjeet before us, who, if “‘ actions are our 


epochs,” has lived beyond the limits of his actual career, and 


founded a firm reputation in the very bloom of youth, by the 
range of his experience, ‘and the force of his abilities. 

James Richard Wallack, was born on the 28th of August, 1794, 
in Hercules’ Buildings, Lambeth, being the precise day on which 
Astley’s Amphitheatre was destroyed by fire, an event. that pre- 
cipitated the period of his birth. At avery tender age he sup- 
ported the chief tragic characters at the German-Theatre, near 
Leicester-square, and was universally admired for the merit of 
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his performances. He performed soon after at Drury-lane, and 
on the 10th of November, 1808, acquired great celebrity by his 
personation of Theodore, in Hook's ‘‘ Siege of St. Quintin,” a 
boyish part, in which he developed those tendencies to pantomime 
acting that have since enabled him to outstrip the most able 
competitors. At the destruction of this establishment, he accom- 
painied Mr. H. Johnston to Dublin, where he continued, for three 
years, to assist that gentleman’s entertainments in Peter-street, 
and is said to have profited largely by the instructions he received 
from so competent a master. He then procured a situation, be- 
neath the auspices of Mr. Arnold, in the Drury-lane company, 
at the Lyceum, where his first part was Sangrida in the ‘‘ Wood 
Demon,” and having removed, with this appointment, to the new 
Theatre, played Laertes, in ‘* Hamlet,” on the night of its 
opening, and has unremittingly renewed this engagement, with a 
splendid increase of fame, and a large accession to his salary. 

The exertions of Mr. Wallack have recently been elevated in the 
scale of dramatic repute, by his assumption of many characters 
in genteel comedy. For these, his youth, intelligent face, and 
handsome figure must render him a distinguished representative, 
and assiduity can alone be wanting to his ultimate pre-eminence. 
In Joseph Surface, he commanded admiration with surprise, and 
his personation of Jago has lately been honoured by unqualified 
applause. Indeed, we believe his tragic assumptions are even 
worthy of a prior mention. We recollect him as Altamont, in the 
‘¢ Fair Penitent,” with uncommon pleasure, as the first character 
in which his pretensions were ratified with unanimous delight. 
The part of Alcibiades is a recent and determined personation, 
but it fixed him in the possession of that success his more juvenile 
efforts had acquired. 

Till lately Mr. Wallack passed the vacation under the superin- 
tendence of an early patron, at the English Opera. ‘That ar- 
rangement, however, has given way to provincial excursions, 
visits to Edinburgh, &c. in the whole of which this agreeable 
actor has added largely to his growing reputation. No profes- 


_ sional praise can exceed the measure of his claims, and in pri- 


vate life, our readers will rejoice tolearn, the most correct princi- 
ples are ‘* truly blent” with unaffected urbanity. 
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HMliscellanics. 


AMERICAN DRAMA. 
(Continued from vol. X. page 468) 
On Friday, March 14, Mr. Holman published his own declara- 


tion in a newspaper called the ‘‘ Times,”” from which we tran- 


scribe the following passages :— 
* * * ® * a * td a 
Mr. Caldwell, in only one part of his statement, hints at a written agree- 
ment, when he well knows that written agreement to be the sole compact that 
ever took place between us, 
(Here the articles of agreement are inserted.) 
* * * * * & a * s 
If Mr. Caldwell had influence enough to make me concede points, which he 
himself calls so highly important, would not the specification in his written 
contract, of those *‘ important” concessions, have been required by him? * 
* * * JT now do most solemnly aver, that every assertion made by Mr. 
Caldwell, in respect to those verbal compacts, which he states to have taken 
place, is au absolute falsehood. 
« * * + * +’ * . e 
_ Mr. Caldwell was engaged by me equally for Tragedy as Comedy; yet he 
does not hesitate to assert, that when he stepped out of the line of Comedy, 
he considered it as a matter of courtesy. So far from my allowing him to 
consider it as such, his engagement was suspended till he unequivocally and 
‘anconditionally consented to perform second-rate characters in Tragedy, such 
as Lysimachus in ‘“ Alexander the Great,”” and Laertes in ‘* Hamlet.” As to 
the right he claims of insisting on acting in a farce under any circumstances, 
it is utterly without foundation ; and J solemnly declare that I. never even 
beard that he bad advanced pretensions to such a right, till the first night of 
the performance of ‘‘ King Henry VIII,’ after the conclusion of the play.— 
He then took this unwarrantable ground for refusing to appear on the Friday, 
in the part he had already acted on that evening. 
* * * * ® on : s 
An opinion is in circulation, that I last night, in some instance or other, 
evinced a disrespect for the audience. I have to state, that nothing was far- 
ther from my intention than to act in a manner that could justly render me 
liable to such acensure, * * * but, if the excitation of the moment gave 
me the appearance of doing so, I have to declare that my manner warred 
with my intention, and I am sorry it should have done so. 
Theatre, March 13, 1817. / JuSErH GEORGE HOLMAN, 
To THE Pustic. | 
* * ® itis plain that Mr. Holman and myself must have had a verbal 
contract, (which he so strongly denies) when he confesses he found it neces~ 


sary to insist on my performing second-rate characters in Tragedy, for if the 
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written agreement was the sole compact, why were not these points, which he 

contends for, mentioned in that agreement ? i 
* * * * * * ol 

All the minor points were settled between us before we entered into the 


written general contract, 
* « . * . 7 * 





{and] the most important feature in Mr. Holman’s address is the publication of 
: this contract, which while it shows I was lured from my own country without a Mg 
full and adequate compensation, manifests also that I was to have a benefit. : 
A liberal-minded man, if disposed to create difficulties, would at least have y 
fulfilled a contract thus solemnly made; and, instead of thus exercising an a 
arbitrary right of dismissing a performer from the ‘Theatre, he would in equity 
have permitted him to take that benefit which his labours had merited, and 
which his contract had guaranteed to him. I ask the fulfilment only of this & 
contract. # 
; James H. CALDWELL. 


After a Reply upon the part of Mr. Holman, in which he urged ; 
his right of requiring ‘‘ a performer to act any character which % 
the Manager, in his judgment, might think it proper for him to 4 
sustain,” a benefit was awarded, either from motives of policy or x 
justice, to Mr. Caldwell, and announced in an evening paper of 4 
Tuesday, March the 18th. This concession: produced an imme-. q 
diate advertisement from Mr. Caldwell, in which he retorted upon ; 
his opponent to the following effect :— 


— ee ae 








*  ® [cannot bring myself to recognize a right, which Mr. Holman % 
ue has assumed in his ‘* Rules and Regulations,’”’ to compel a performer to sus- 
tain any part which he may select. Could this arbitrary power be tolerated, 

it is evident that the Manager, from particular motives, might call on the 
principal performer to play the most menial p&rts, and a refusal on the part 





of the performer, thus to ruin his prospects and reputation, by assuming such 
; characters, would, according to Mr. Holman’s decision, constitute an offence, 
i a dereliction of daty, and subject the actor to instant dismission. This would 
; go to make the Manager all-powerful and infallible, to render him incapable 
of doing wrong, and to withhold from the actor a reciprocal protection and 
respect due to his labours and his character; to degrade him in the estima- e | 
tion of the audience, and to leave him no alternative but to submit to oppres- q ; 
sion, or by requesting the protection of the patrons of the drama, to resist Be 
aggression in whatever shape it may present itself. If an actor having any Bs 
claim to merit, engaged specially as a comedian, and introduced by the Mana- 
ger as such, goes out of his line of acting, it is evident that he does so from e 
courtesy, and not by compulsion. Mr, Holman insists that the written agree- 2 
ment was the sole compact between us, but is it reasonable to suppose, that I 
entered into that compact without preliminary negociations ? That there were 
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no promises made to me? No favourable representations? No understanding 
as to what was to have been my general line of acting, what my expectations 
were, and what was to be my recompense ? It is incredible to believe to the 
contrary, and because [ confided in the appearance and manners of Mr. 
Holman, and was so imprudent as to omit important points in my written 
agreement ; is it therefore to be credited that this agreement was ‘* the sole 
compact between us ?’’ Certainly not. No written agreement was ever en- 
tered into, without its purport having been previously canvassed. This was 


my case. Mr. Holman denies it, and I oppose te his denial, reason and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 


* * & . * * * 


Mr. Holman persists in declaring, that by refusing the part of Buckingham, 
I seceded from my duty, broke my contract, and, therefore, forfeited my benefit. 
Now, I call upon him, since he denies the existence of verbal contracts, to point 
out, in the written one, any right guaranteed to him, to dismiss me from the 
Theatre, for refusing a part. He cannot do it, (*) but avers, that this right 
of dismissal is recognized in His ‘* Rules and Regulations,” all of which, 
written by himself to suit his own interests. and views, probably at variance 
with his contracts, can in no manner be binding on me, not having signed or 
acknowledged them. What then are the ‘f laws’ which he accuses me of 
having wilfully broken ? His own laws, subject to his own construction, and 


occasional modification, and by no means operative, in contradistinction to 
alegal document. * * # # 


March 19. 


J. H. Cacpwetr. 
This controversy was terminated by a rejoinder from Mr. Hol- 
man, in which he lamented the summary mode of proceeding 





@ “© Copy of the Agreement.” 

Mr. James Henry Caldwell engages with Mr. Joseph George Holman, to 
perform at his Theatre of Charleston, in South-Carolina, or any other The- 
atre, which the said Mr. H. may open, during the ensuing Winter season, for 
the weekly sum of Thirty dollars, with a proportionate reduction in Passion 
week, performances in that week being allowed only on one night. 

If, during the said Winter season, the said Mr. H. shall require Mr.-C’s 
services in more than one Theatre, the said Mr. H. shall pay Mr. C’s travel- 
ling expences during that period, unless some adequate compensation shall 
be settled between the said parties. 

Mr. H. engages. to give the said Mr. C. a benefit at the regular charges. 
Mr. C. will bear in mind, that Mr. H. expects his aid wherever Mr. H. shall 
take his company during the Summer season, at the highest sate of salary. 
Mr. H. gives his first class of performers during that period. | 

JaMEs HENRY CALDWELL. 


JOSEPH GEorGE HOLMAN. 
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awarded to the claims of Mr. Caldwell, whose pretensions, he 
urged, should have been submitted to a legal tribunal. 

Were I obviously in error, I have an indisputable claim to have my error 
adjudged to be such, and the penalty of my offence determined by citizens, 
indeed, but by citizens arranged us jurymen, to hear and judge impartially, 
under the sacred solemnity of anoath. * * But if the practice of rejec- 
ting appeals to judicial authorities, and bringing questions of a private nature, 
for discussion in a Theatre, to the total defeat of the purpose for which alone 
an audience is assembled, be sanctioned by the success of the present pro- 
ceeding ; the consequence is obvious. The drama, which, well-conducted, 
may be rendered so instrumental to the best purposes of society, must expe- 
rience annihilation. | 

Education, talents, and respectability, will fly from the stage ; and good- 
sense, taste, and decorum, from the rest of the Theatre. I sincerely hope, 
however, that when reflection shall take place of excited sensation, the most 
ardent opposer of my sentiments, will be convinced that a Theatre affords no 
exception to the general protection of the laws; and that his own enjoyment 
of the drama, is equally involved with that of every other citizen, in con- 


signing the contracts of actors and managers, to the same authorities that 
determine on hisown. * * * * 


Theatre, March 19. JosEPH GEoRGE HOLMAN. 


The Theatre was accordingly re-opened, to one of the most 
fashionable and crowded audiences, that ever asssembled in Char- 
leston—the part of Hamlet, by Mr. Caldwell. At the conclu- 
sion of the play, that gentleman addressed the audience, and 
thanked them for their liberal support. Nothing occurred to 
disturb the harmony of the evening, and the receipts of the 
house amounted to about 2,000 dollars. 

Throughout this struggle, the conduct of Mr. Holman, which 
appears to have been generally incorrect, was at no time distin- 
guished for more pitiful meanness, than when anger led him to 
lament the retention of Mr. Caldwell, as an actor of subordinate 
acquirements. We know, however, and appreciate those talents 
he can only affect to despise, and entertain a warm hope of hail- 


ing their possessor upon the London boards, where his youth, 
figure, and accomplishments, 


must render him an important 
acquisition. The ‘‘ unfortunate” nature of Mr. Holman’s con- 


nection with his triumphant rival we are not at a loss to explain. 
That connection has impressed the good citizens of Charleston 
with an awkward sense of his general inferiority, and expanded 
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he opinion so widely entertained upon our English shores, that 
Mr. Holman is the creature of quackery and caprice, and never 
preferred a claim to critical severity, till he had secured the me- 
diation of personal indulgence. Such a man to an actor, would 
be more ridiculous than the sticks and rags of Guy Faux, in 
effigy, compared with the strength of an animated grenadier.— 
Yet to this presumption he still adheres; in England it drove him 
from the stage, and in America it has pulled a theatrical habitae 
tion about his ears. 





PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


This Theatre opened for the Season on Monday May 26, and I am happy to 
find that the very improved system on which it is conducted, under the super- 
intendence of Elliston and his acting manager, Brunton, meets the patronage 
and support it so justly deserves. The company is numerous and well select- 
ed, and every department in the Theatre excellently arranged. Mr. Conway, 
who visited us for a few weeks, is a distinguished favorite with the Birming- 
ham audience, and made his first appearance as Bertram, a character pecu- 
liarly adapted to his powers and appearance. I have witnessed Mr. Kean’s 
performance of the same part; and if Mr. Conway does not exhibit so much 
subtilty, rancour, and dark malignity, he testifies more grandeur, passion, and 
feeling. In the scene with Jmogine he is incomparably superior. His other 
principal characters were Oroonoko, Romeo, Gambia; Hemeya, (for his own 
benefit), and, ‘‘ though last not least,” Jaffier, in which he has so firmly 
established his reputation in London, that any praise of mine might seem 
superfluous ; yet I cannot refrain from observing, that his person, his powers, 
and even his peculiarities of voice and manner, all combine to render bim in 
some opinions, the best Jaffier on the stage. I must not forget to mention 
Petruchio and Joseph Surface, in the first of which, he exhibited consider- 
able comic talent; and in the latter ‘a smooth-tongued hypocrisy, an insinu- 
ating plausibility, and perfect elegance of deportment. I have rarely, if ever, 
seen Joseph rendered so prominent. The tragic heroine with Mr. C. has 
been a Miss Whittaker, a young lady of considerable promise. She has ap- 
peared in Juliet, Imoinda, Florinda, Belvidera, Imogine, &c. Grimaldi, 
our favourite son of Momus, has also been playing here with much success, 
Elliston has appeared in some of his best comic characters, and supported — 
Pierre and Rolla. Our company, besides the above mentioned, consists of 
Messrs. Brunton, Lee, Hillington, Turner, &c. &c. Mesdames Burrell, 
Gunning, &c. of whom you may expect some aceount hereafter. I must. not 
omit stating, that Miss Brunton forms part of our dramatic corps. This 
Vor. XI,—No. 60. re 
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lovely young actress seems to have improved with rapidity each time when- 
ever I witness her performances. In singing she possesses rather a pleasing 
than a powerful voice, but by a fascinating style of expression it is rendered 
considerably effective. She will continue, it is said, to play occasionally in 
Birmingham, until her appearance at Covent-garden, early in the ensuing 
season. Little ballets are generally performed, in whieh the elegant dan- 


cing of Mr. Turner and Miss Manning is greatly admired. OsMOND. 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Kean commenced his second engagement at this Theatre on Monday 

April the 7th, as Sir Edward Mortimer, in the ‘ Iron Chest,” a character 


in some respects well calculated to display his highest powers. In this as- 
sumption he strongly recals to our minds the real prototype of the character, 


Godwin’s striking and original Falkland, which is, perhaps, -the highest pos- . 


sible praise to any representation of this character. 

Tuesday, April 8.—Mr. Kean again played Sir Giles QOverreach, and 
his embodiment of the two last acts drew forth its usual applause. He was 
tolerably well supported. Miss Dyke played Margaret with considerable suc- 
cess, and Mr. Jones gave an able finish to Wellborn. 

Thursday, April 10.—The play of ‘ Riches,’’ alteredfrom the ‘* City Mad- 
am” of Massinger, was brought forward, and afforded to Mr. Kean an op- 
portunity of displaying the most superior specimen of his acting I have 
hitherto witnessed. ‘‘ Riches’ is a good comedy, and the eharacter of Luke 


could not have been better adapted to Mr. Kean, if it had been written ex- 


pressly to develope his abilities. At first he appears the tame and languid 


slave of domestic tyranny, the milder nature of his brother alone affording 
him any happiness; amidst these appearances, however, he breaks out with 
admirable eloquence in behalf of some supplicating debtor, and seems to be 
quite a repentant and amiable creature, but when the fabricated death of his 
brother and his own heirship is unfolded, the whole mind of the man seems 


changed, and Mr. Kean displays an admirable piece of acting, equal to any 
his whole range of characters can produce. 


His mind seems wrought toa 
pitch of selfish, but unutterable joy: 


he assumes the tyrant, becomes ex-— 
pressly the being against whom he had declaimed, and gives unrestrained vent 


to his many bad passions. Mr. Kean was tolerably well supported in this play ; 
Mrs. M‘Namara sustained Lady Traffic with real merit, and Jones, as Heart- 
well, and Finn as Sir Maurice Lacy, were both deserving of applause. 
Friday, April \\.—The Tragedy of “ Bertram” was played here for the 
first time, to exhibit Mr. Kean’s delineation of the hero. He has been un- 


questionably the sole support of this drama as a stage compositiam, and in 
the course of the character displays some powerful activity. Here, however, 
was a strong additional attraction in the Zmogine of Mrs. Henry Siddons, 
who gave to that part the most powerful effect, and without detracting from 
the exertions of Miss Somerville, it must be acknowledged that her cane 
fade away when compared with those of this lady. 
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Mr. Kean’s benefit and last appearance occurred on Saturday » April 12, 
when he repeated Sir Giles Overreach, to an overflowing house. 

The regular benefits commenced on Mr. Kean’s departure, and, as might 
have been expected, succeeded but poorly, after the shock they had sustained 
from the successive appearances of Kemble, Liston, and Kean. The Theatre 
closed for the Winter season on Wednesday, May 7, when the company pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, Mr. Murray having now, for the first time, united the 
management of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Theatres, which, it may be expect- ‘ 
ed, will enable him to collect and support a stronger association of performers. 

Edinburgh, June 12, 1817. J. AL 





TALMA. 

Talma reached London on Wednesday, May 28, and visited 
Covent-garden in the evening, with a party, conducted by Mr. 
Howard Payne, a gentleman who merits and possesses his most 
distinguished regard. He extolled the splendour of the house, 
and seemed pleased with the performance of the play (‘‘ Tempest’) 
at the termination of which he was introduced to the Green-room, 
where the affability of his manner, and the fluency of his English, 
excited unqualified admiration. When presented to Miss Stephens, 
he complimented her in terms of equal ease and elegance upon 
the general melody of her exertions. | 

On Tuesday, June 10, Mr. Payne attended Talma to the scenes of 
Drury-lane Theatre, where Mr. Dowton, in the name of his fellow 
performers expressed his regret that a concurrence of circum- 
stances had rendered them unsuccessful in their previous efforts to 
welcome his arrival. Some affecting conversation passed between 
Talma and Mrs. Alsop, on the subject of that lady's late lamented 
mother, of whose residence in France, Talma had not been ap- 
prised till he saw the public announcement of her. decease. He 


expressed mueh regret at this circumstance, and added how 


happy he should feel in transferring his sentiments, at any oppor- 
tunity, to the service of Mrs. Alsop. 

From the Drury-lane Green-room Talma was introduced to the 
Lyceum, and received by Mr. Arnold and Mr. H. Johnston, with 
peculiar kindness and attention. Having inspected various de- 
partments of the house, he occupied a private box for the rest of . 
the evening,-attracted by the performance of Miss Kelly, (in 
‘* Free and Easy,”) whom he warmly applauded, and whose 
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7) 
efforts, we have been assured, he holds in the highest estimation. , 


An application on the part of Talma and Mademoiselle Georges 
to the Prince Regent, for his sanction to a few performances- of 
French tragedy, was refused by his Royal Highness, on the grounds 
that such a concurrence might prove injurious to the na- 
tional Theatres, but permission was granted for select readings: 
from the works of Voltaire, Corneille, and Racine, as given at 
the King’s Theatre, on Thursday, June the 19th, and 26th. 

On Saturday, July 5, Talma visited the Surrey Theatre, with a 
party of friends, where he was received by the Manager and his 
lady, who where gratified by many genuine compliments upon 
the splendour of the establishment. At the close of the enter- 
tainment of ‘ Waterloo,” &c. Talma, and his party, repaired to 
the Manager’s room, where refreshments had been elegantly pre- 
pared, from which he was conducted to the Green-room, and 
received by the assistants of the Theatre, comprising nearly one 
hundred individuals, to whom Mr. Dibdin thus introduced him. 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN : 

Among the numerous and distinguished personages your able and zealous 
exertions have attracted, the presence of no visitor has given me more heart- 
felt gratification than the favour done us by Monsieur alma, whom I have 
now the honour of presenting to you, and whose name, though a synonyme 
for first-rate genius and talent, is still more endeared to us by that hospitality 
and kindness he has ever accorded to those of our professional brethren, who 
have had the happiness of being introduced to him at Paris. Mr. Talma—in 
having the pleasure to present the collected artists of this house, | am proud to 
Say you see an assemblage of Ladies and Gentlemen, whose warmth in the cause 
they so powerfully serve, has raised this Theatre to unprecedented respecta-— 
bility. Mr.Sheridan has said, where actors do agree their unanimity is won- 
derful: and the harmony which exists here, gives me reason to style this, 
less a company thana family—a family, who are as proud as myself, to see: 
you within these walls, and regret that the shortness of your stay will 
not allow you to witness a greater variety of those efforts, which have 
obtained for us the sanction of that public, who will appreciate us still more 


for the value your notice has conferred. 
Talma felt the warmth of his reception, and replied in the 
following manner: 


Lapigs and GENTLEMEN ; 


I cannot find words, in my confined knowledge of the English tongue, to 
express my gratitude for the way in which I have been, here and every where, 
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received in this country. I only wish that I may have the pleasure of 
meetiug you in Paris, to show my sense of feeling for your kindness, 


Talma left London for Calais early on the morning of Tuesday, 
the Sth instant. 


Mr. Taylor, a proprietor of the King’s Theatre, having been 
instigated by some unaccountable influence to oppose the intend- 
ed professional exertions of this distinguished actor, applied to the 
Lord Chancellor for an injunction to restrain the Manager of 
that establishment from pursuing his laudable intentions. The 


following legal report throws much curious light upon this 
te} S p : oD 
transaction. 


KING’S THEATRE 
COURT OF CHANCERY, June @l. 

Mr. BARBER renewed the discussion relative to the right of Mr. Waters to 
have French dramatic performances at the’ Opera—house.’ Mr. Taylor had 
~ himself often permitted English plays to be performed, and consequently, he 
held, that there could now be no reason for his asserting that the representa- 
tions of that Theatre should be confined to Italian operas, It was invidious 
on the part of Mr. Taylor to throw obstacles in the way of that public grati- 
fication which must be secured by the professional talents of TALMA and 
Mademoiselle Georges. The proposed plan would not be detrimental to 
the creditors of the Opera-house, who were entitled under the trust-deed, 
as it was intended, after deducting the settled remuneration of TALMA and 
Mademoiselle GEorGeEs, to lodge the residue with the banker, ’as usual upon ° 
ordinary performances. 


Mr. Hart observed, that such had been the customary mode of proceeding 
with respect to concerts at this establishinent. 


SiR SAMUEL RoMILLY said, the application had been made on what was 
supposed to the effect of the policy of insurance. As long ago as between 
the years 1807, and 1813, Mr. Waters had received notice not to perform any 
thing but Italian Operas, because the Theatre was not insured against casual- 
ties resulting from any other species of performance. Perhaps it was consi- 
dered that the performance of Italian Operas was not so dangerous as’ French 
plays, in which splendid scenery was introduced, with that attendant blaze of 
light, from which accident might be apprehended ; but, indepeudent of this, 
the danger was increased in another way, for if English and French plays 
were allowed to be acted, the Opera-house instead of being open two nights 
in a week, would merely be shut on the Sabbath, and consequently a risk of 
four additional evenings would be occasioned. The argument ‘that concerts 


had been performed, was of no force, It became evident, in the present in- 
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stance, that the attraction would not attach to the concert, but result from 
the two celebrated French actors. It reminded him of the mode in which 


dangerous publications were vended ; the thing sold was valueless, and the 
seditious work was given away. 


the scenes of the French drama. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR did not doubt that Mr. Taylor had sufficient 
interest at stake to make the present motion, but whether it was one which 
ought to be sustained he could not determine till he had inspected the in- 


strument. He should therefore abstain from further observation till he had 
consulted the policy of insurance. 


So here they gave the concert, and sold 


or license gave authority for the exhibition of French plays. 

Mr. MILLs mentioned that it was a special license. Mr. Mash of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, had been informed, after the common application 
for concerts, upon what grounds it was required ; that Tama and Mademvi- 
selle GrorGES would recite, and directed the permission accordingly. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR considered the license as specially directed, or 
otherwise a general license for concerts would not authorize plays. 

Mr. Mitts replied, that the license had not been vbtained without lay- 
ing every particular before the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR stated, that the only question was whether the 
Opera-house was strictly to be used as the policy of insurance permitted. 
He could not decide that point without seeing the policy. The Opera-house, 
he knew, had been used for other purposes than Italian Operas; not only 
concerts had been performed there,but the Knights of the Bath and the Garter 
had selected it as the spot for their balls and assemblies. 

The policy of insurance was sent for, but not being immediately procured, 
the business stood over till the Wednesday following, when Mr. Mills, the 


: plaintiff’ solicitor, produced it, and the Lord Chancellor upon perusal pro- 


nounced it a general one, not setting forth any specific performances, but 
merely enumerating the building, scenery, wardrobe, seats, &c. He was 
therefore of opinion that the defendant could substantiate no ground for an 
injunction to restrain the readings of TALMA and Mademoiselle GEorGes, 





To the Editor. 
SIR, 


As aconstant reader of the “ Theatrical Inquisitor,” 1 cannot 
refrain at mes from commenting upon your critical strictures, 
and the communications of your correspondents. An article, 
signed Tuxatricus, in your last number, most justly exposes a 
sample of ‘‘ Newspaper Criticism,’ extracted from the columns 
of the ‘* Statesman,”” on Miss O'Neill’s personation of Volumnia, 
in “ Coriolanus,” when the part was actually sustained by Mrs. 


He took it for granted, that the patent | 
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Faucit. The Editor of the journal thus properly stigmatized was be- 
trayed into his mistake by borrowing from the pages of the *‘ Morn- 
ing Herald,” in which the falsehood first appeared, and where 
many illiberal effusions of a similar texture are occasionally pub- 
lished. The error is easily accounted for. Newspaper editors are 
well known to furnish critiques upon performances they do not 
attend, relying on their general knowledge of the drama, and 
those qualifications awarded to the different actors. 


AN OBSERVER BUT NO CRITIC. 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 





Mr. KEAN. 
Sir, 

Among the many. acts of disingenuity and unfairness by which 
the recent proceedings in honour of Mr. Kemble have been cha- 
racterised, I cannot refrain from directing your attention to 
the silence and neglect with which Mr. Kean’s health and 
attributes were treated, although various complimental and extra- 
neous allusions were indulged to poets, painters, sculptors, &c.— 
The jealous exclusions of the Kemble system are too well known 
to justify remark, and Lord Holland, the chairman, in refraining 
from atoast to the first actor of, the day, had probably consi- 
dered that it might be deemed unhandsome to eulogize Sampson 
amidst the ruins of the Philistine temple he had tumbled on the 
heads of its possessors. As toMr. Young’s insinuation, &c. &c. it 

would assuredly have been suppressed had the great object of his 

petty attack been present to repel it. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that when an individual has contributed Ten Guineas 
to an entertainment in which his professional pursuits will not 
permit him to share, he has some claims upon remembrance, and. 
undoubted pretensions to civility. 


P.B. R. 
P. S. As an evidence of odious monopoly, (hateful even in its 


Theatrical shape) M.Talma was so engrossed by his Covent-gar- 
den friends, as to disappoint Mr. Kean at a dinner party, even 
after the invitation had been accepted. On ‘Talma’s visit to the 
scenes of Drury-lane Theatre, he experienced that coolness which 
his conduct demanded. 
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MRS. JORDAN. 


Letters of Administration, on the 24th of May, passed the 
Prerogative-court of Canterbury, in Doctor’s Commons, when the 
effects of this distinguished actress were proved to be under the 
value of 3001. It has since been asserted that the narrowness of this 
sum excited inquiry as to the disposal of her known accumulations, 
in consequence of which a memorandum has been traced in the 
writing of Mrs. Jordan, which refers to various sums, amounting in 
the whole to thirty thousand pounds, lent toa distinguished friend, 
in trust for the children of a period previous to their connection. 
To this friend an application, it 1s said, has been made by the 
heirs for payment, with an assurance that the adjustment of their 
claims would not unwillingly be referred to the Court of Chancery. 





MRS: BILLINGTON. 


This distinguished character has been recently surprised by a 
visit, at Fulham, from Monsieur Floressent, the son of a French 
banker, whom she married about twenty years ago, With the 
cause of their separation we are perfectly unacquainted, but as the 
gentleman's wishes have tended so strongly to a re-union, Mrs. 
B. it is said, will finally attend him to the Continent. 





THE ROSTRUM. 


A gentleman, named Oeirvie, has introduced, under the title 
of the Rostrum, an amusement of a very peculiar and interesting 
character, in which he has already made three or four successful 
experiments. Every Saturday at the Freemasons’ Tavern, he de- 
livers an Oration on some important point of morality, followed 
by Recitations, which he adduces for critical analysis and remark. 
He has spoken on the subject of Duelling, Female Education, 
Gaming, &c. and delivered passages from Milton, Pope, Walter 
Scott, and Campbell. We shall notice these exhibitions more at 
large, hereafter, and in the mean time, are happy to observe 
that the numbers of his audience have been nightly encreasing. 
We owe the talent of Mr. Ocirvie this avowal—that we have ne- 
ver seen any thing of the same nature so powerfully calculated to 
‘* raise the genius and to mend the heart.” 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
No. VI. 
‘¢ The mind of man not being capable of having many ideas under view at 


once, it was necessary to have a Repository, to lay up those ideas.” Locke, 


l.—-CURIOUS SPEECH. 

The following is the first speech of a king on record, in the 
Parliamentary History of England. It was delivered A.D. 1106, 
by Henry I. to the Great Barons of the realin, whom he had 
summoned, by royal mandate, to London. He had supplanted 
his brother, Robert of Normandy, in his right to the English 
Crown, and being apprehensive of that injured ‘relative’s ven- 
geance, he endeavoured, by the most artful insinuations, to en- 
gaye the Barons, and other Nobles, in his interests. 

‘* My friends and faithful subjects, both foreigners and natives, 
you all know very well that my brother Robert was both called 
by God and elected King of Jerusalem, which he might have 
happily governed, and how shamefully he refused that rule for 
which he justly deserves God's anger and reproof. You know 
also, in many other instances, his pride and brutality. Because 
he is a man that delights in war and bloodshed, I know that he 
thinks you a parcel of contemptible fellows ; he calls you a set of 
gluttons and drankards whom he hopes to tread under his feet. 
I, truly, a meek, humble and peaceable king, will preserve and 
cherish you in your ancient liberties, which I have formally 
sworn to perform, will hearken to your wise counsel with patience, 
and will govern you justly after the example of the best of Princes. 
If you desire it, I will strengthen this promise with a written 
charter, and all those laws which the holy King Edward, by the 
inspiration of God, so wisely enacted, I willagain swear to keep 
inviolate. If you, my brethren, will stand by me faithfully, we 
shall easily repulse the strongest efforts, that the cruellest enemy 
can make against me, and these kingdoms. If I am only sup- 
ported by the valour and power of the English nation, all the 
threats of the Normans will no longer seem formidable to me.”’ 


2.—-CURIOUS PLAY-BILL. — 
The original of the following is in the British Museum, and 
about 100 years old.— 3 
Vor, XI.—No. 60. D 
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ATARI nss mamNN 
«¢ At Crawley’s Booth, 
over against the Crown Tavern, in Smithfield, during the 
time of Bartholomew Fair 
will be presented a little opera called © 
Tue Oxp Creation or THE WoRLD 
yet newly revived with the addition of 
Noaun’s Fioop. 

Also several fountains playing water during the time of the play. 
The last scene does represent Noah and his family coming out of 
the ark with all the beasts, two by two, and all the fowls of the 
air are seen in a prospect sitting upon trees ; likewise over the ark 
is seen the sun rising in a most glorious manner: moreover a 
multitude of angels will be seen in a double rank which presents 
a double prospect, one for the sun the other for a palace ; when 
will be seen 6 Angels ringing of bells. Likewise machines descend 
from above double and treble, with Dives rising out of hell, and 
Lazarus is seen in Abraham's bosom, beside several figures dancing 
jiggs, sarabonds, and country dances to the admiration of the 
spectators, with the merry conceits of Punch.” 








t 


3.—CURIOUS CHARTER. 

In a church at Prague is a charter, said to be the original one, 
of Alexander the Great, which if genuine, is undoubtedly the 
most ancient record in Europe. The following is a translation of 
its tenor. 

‘© We, Alexander the Great, son of King Philip, founder 
of the Grecian Empire, Governor of the Persians, Medes, Syrians, 
Indians, &c. and of the whole world from east to west, and from 
north to south, son of great Jupiter by &c.—so called—to you, 
the noble stock of Slavonians, and your lineage, because ye have 
been unto us a help true in faith and valiant in war, we con- 
firm all that tract of earth from the north to the south of Italy, 
from us and our successors, to you and your posterity, for ever; 
and if any other nation be found there, let them be your slaves. 

Dated at Alexandria, the 12th of the goddess Minerva. 
Witness, Ethra and the eleven Princes whom we appoint our 


successors. 
4.—HATS. 


The practice of wearing hats commenced in the northern parts 
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of Europe, about the year 1400. The earliest mention I find is 
that of F. Daniel, whosays, that “‘ When Charles II. made his 
first entry into Rouen, in 1449, he had on a hat lined with red 
velvet and surmounted with a plume or tuft of feathers.” . 


5.—CURIOUS CLOCK. . 

In the Cathedral of Lunden is a very curious clock, which, for 
the number of its figures and movements, may vie with the 
famous ones of Strasburgh and Lyons. Every hour, two horse- 
men issue out to encounter, and a door flies open, which dis- 
covers the B. V. M. on a throne, with Christ in her arms, 
and the Magi with their retinue marching in order, and present- 
ing their gifts, while two trumpeters are sounding to the pro- 
cession. This clock also shows the month, day of the month, 
and every festival throughout the year. 


6.—MILTON’S WILL. 

Mr. Warton, with an intention of publishing some observations on 
the works of Milton and adding some anecdotes of his life, applied 
to the gentlemen of Doctor's Commons for permission to examine 
his will. It bears date 1670, and introductory to one of the 
legacies, is the following severe remark : ‘* Unto my daughter, 
next mentioned, I should have bequeathed more, but she neglected 
me when I was blind and forsook me in my old age ; I therefore” 
&e, &e. 


7.—EPIGRAM. 
Saint George, to save a maid, a dragon slew, 
A gallant action, grant the thing were true; 
Some say there are no dragons—nay, ’tis said 
-There’s no Saint George—pray heaven, there bea maid! 
5.—SHOES, ; 
With taper points, full four and twenty inches in length, 
were invented by Henry Plantagenet, to conceal a very large 
excrescence which he had upon one of his feet. 


9.—SUPERSTITION. 
The following extract from the Parish Rez. of Wells, Norfolk, 
1583, evinces the superstitious notions of the Clergy in those days. 
“* Misled uppo ye West coast, coming from Spain, whose 
deaths where brought to pass by the detestable. workings of an. 
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execrable witch of King’s Lynn, whose name was mother Gabley, 
by the boyling or rather labouring of certeyne eggs in a paileful 
of colde water, afterwards approved sufficiently at the arraign- 
ment of the said witch.” Here follows the names of 13 Men who 
were ‘* Misled.” 

10.—‘‘ DAMIEN’S BED OF STEEL.” 

This engine of torture, poetically apostrophized by Gold- 
smith, was a plain iron machine constructed so as to serve either 
for a bed or a settee. It was prepared in the prison of the Concier- 
gerie, and confined the miserable offender by chains attached to 
his arms, legs, and the middle of his body. 


11.—EXPENSIVE JEST. 

Two gentlemen travelling over Hounslow-heath ina post-chaise 
were attacked and plundered by a single highwayman. As the 
robber was riding away one of the gentlemen remembered that 
he had a quantity of half-pence in his great coat pocket, and, in 


spite of his companion’s remonstrances, would call the fellow: 


back to have some fun with him. The rascal returned, when 
the gentleman told him, that his civility demanded the fullest 
recompence, and having more money to spare he had called him 
back to receive it. This wag accordingly delivered his copper, 
but having pulled off his glove for that purpose, the highwayman 
observed a fine diamond ring sparkling upon his finger, which he 
begged the favour of wearing for his sake, and the unthinking 
joker fearing to refuse, the fellow galloped off with a polite 
salutation, and left him to enjoy the jest he had so dearly paid 
for. 
12.—DR. BUSBY. 

This celebrated pedagogue thought his dignity so essential, 
that when Charles II. went to see Westminster school, he talked 
to the King with his hat on. He waited, however, upon his 
Majesty to the door, and then apologized, with alow bow, for 
the rudeness he had committed, but told him it was necessary, 
for that if his scholars thought there was a greater man in the 
world than himself, it would be impossible to keep them in order. 


July 14, 1817. GLANVILLE. 
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DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA:. 
INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, | 


ads far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 
eS 
‘* Blame where you must, be candid where you can.—S. JOHNSON 


‘* Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.—Pore. 
(Now first printed) 
By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again,” ‘‘ Lucianus Redivivus,”’ &c. 
DIALOGUE I. 


Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with “ civil leer” at acelebrated Satyrist. 


(Continued from vol. X, page 428) 


Comicus, TraGicus, aND Mimus. 

So thought Hudibras with respect to ‘rhyme and * sense.’— 
The author of the P. of L. is of opinion, however, as we ga- 
ther from his lines, that rhyme alone will be sufficient in .the 
business ; and this, by the way, when once established, must be 
highly satisfactory to the class of poets to which he belongs. 
But let us examine the matter fairly. ‘ Float on a torpid stream.’ 
Turn we then to the Dictionary. Torpip, motionless. Stream, 
a continued course of water. Now, how that which is without 
motion can keep a continued course, we may perhaps be told when 
the sensible * edition of the P. of L.shallappear. Yet after all, 
the poem is possibly from the pen of an Irishman, and in that 


case the expression (motionless motion) will undoubtedly be cor- 
rect. 





* «At the end of his very sensible edition of Aristotle’s poetics.’ P. of 


L. A ‘‘ sensible” edition of a'book! Live and Learn. eh, Mr. Pursuer?— 


But truce with badinage. Tobe serious then. Our booksellers will no doubt 


profit by the happy expression sensible; which they will substitute in the 
place of new, so long and so stupidly made use of for all their re-prints.— 
Thus, ‘* This day ,is published a sensible edition, &c.’’ The work will, of 
consequence, run like wild fire ; and the least that the booksellers can in 
honour or justice do, will be to present the author of the P. of L. with a 
silver cup for the thought, and a golden one to their humble servant for 
having recommended the adoption of it. 
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Mimus. Well come off in one particular. But still the trial shall 
proceed. ‘‘ There really should be an expurgatory index to the 
best edition (and in many respects it is the best) of Shakspeare, 
before it is put into the hands of ladies, and the younger readers.” 
P.of L. What a discovery is here! ‘‘ the best edition is the best.”’ 
This must remind us of the showman as instanced by Mart. Scrib. 
who says, ‘‘ this is the largest elephant in the world except him- 
self’"—or as our author would express it (whether better or not 
yourself shall determine) ‘‘ the largest elephant is the largest 
elephant.” This ingenious Pursuer, indeed, is not content with 
every day expressions. It is his delight to surprise such plain and 
ordinary people as ourselves by far-fetched notions. Nothing 
common will do with him. All, in short, must be conceived in 
the lycophrontic strain, and then erplained in gibberish or in 
Greek. 


“© Un pedant enivré de sa vaine science, 

Tout herrisé de Grec, tout bouffi d’arroganee, 

Et qui de mille auteurs retenu mot pour mot, 

Dans sa téte entassé n’a souvent fait q’un sot ; 

Croit q’un livre fait tout: et que sans Aristote, 

La raison ne voit goutte, et le bon sens radotte.— Boileau. 


A sample or two more. ‘‘ Iam not conscious of having ad- 
mitted any passage which can justly offend even female delicacy ; 
but if such can be pointed out, I will erase it with much con- 
cern.” Now this is ambiguously expressed. It may mean, much 
concern for having written the passage, or much concern at being 
obliged to erase it. We may charitably suppose, indeed, that he 
would say, ‘ erase it with much satisfaction.’ Yet if such be really 
his meaning, it should have been so set down. Again, ‘‘ I mean 
the modern philosophers of the French system.” Philosophers of 
a system !—‘‘ I am not speaking of conjectural criticism, but of 
the actual words themselves.” Words themselves! and when all 
is expressed by actual words. ‘‘ I wish this dissertation on the 
war of Troy had never been written at all.”—at all, bah! 

Tragicus. Cease your remarks, they will assuredly be of no 
avail. Hear again what he says, ‘‘ Criticism and conjectures are 
alike the objects of my ineffable contempt.” 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR. 
ACT II. 


(Continued from vol. X, page 336) 








one that slept in the contrivance of lust, 
And wak’d to do it. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer substituted the particle—in, for—on ; 
which runs through all the old editions, and is clearly correct ; 
Edgar implying here that he slept to contrive the scheme of lust, 


and awoke to fulfil it. Soin ‘* Measure for Measure ;” Act 2, 
sc, 2:— | 





What is’t ] dream on ? 


To sleep in, with our old writers, is sometimes to neglect, as 
in Massinger’s ‘‘ Renegado;” Act 1. sc. 1. 





Neither have I 
Slept in your great occasions. 


To sleep ‘‘ on” the contrivance, &c. may also signify, to sleep 
when the resolution was taken. Thus, in ‘* Macbeth ;” 





*¢ was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept since ? 





—— thy hand out of plackets. 

I believe the ‘‘ deeper meaning” supposed by (Steevens) Am- 
ner, is here intended. So, in ‘ Locrine;” Act 3: “ O, cod- 
piece, thou hast undone thy master! this it is to be meddling 
with warm plackets.” | 


Again “ Troilus and Cressida ;"’ Act 1, sc. 3: 








‘© the curse dependant on those that war fora placket.” 


Again, Massinger’s ‘‘ Bondman;” Act 2. sc. 1: 
He could with ease creep in a pottle-pot, 
Instead of his mistress’ placket, 








Now a little fire in a wild field 





i.€. asavage, irregular, uncouth field. Soin Act 2: 
Shut up your doors, my lord; ’tis a wild night. 


Wide, therefore, is an unnecessary alteration. 
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He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold. 
Thus, in ‘* Locrine ;"’ Act 4 :— 
Chac’d from the nine-fold Puriphlegiton, 
Again, idem :— 
You ghastly devils of the nine-fold Styx. 
Again, idem ; Act 5 :-— 
But you, O, you judges of the nine-fold Styx! 

In these instances ‘* nine-fold” is used epithetically, perhaps, 
for nine times folded or bound, and probably occurs above as a 
verb, governing her as its accusative, with the same signification. 
At all events the alterations of Warburton, Tyrwhitt, and Farmer, 
are disproved by the identity of the reading. 








Three suits to his back, 





The wardrobe of Edgar must have been but scantily furnished, 
compared with the splendid extravagance of the period at which 
Shakspeare wrote. Inthe old ‘‘ Taming ofa Shrew,” I find this 
instance of the profusion alluded to :— 

Come to my chamber, and there sute thy selfe 
Of twenty sutes that I did never weare. 
Edgar endeavours, I suppose, to testify madness by exhibiting 


his meagre apparel and equipage, as proofs of magnificence that a 
man of fashionable ideas would reject and despise. 





the wall-newt, and the water-newt ; 


“© The quartos and folios omit newt ; first supplied by Rowe.” — 
JENNENS. | , 


The interpolation is unnecessary, being understood by ‘ the 


wall newt, and the water ;’’ a familiar mode of construction, which 


has many examples. So, in ‘* Cymbeline ;”’ Act. 4, sc. 2: 
A very valiant Briton, and a good. 
Again, in ‘* The London Prodigal::”"— 
That’s a foolish proverb, and a false. 
Again, Massinger’s ‘* Fatal Dowry;"’ Act 1, sc. 1 :-— 
A fashionable gentleman, and a peaceful. 
E. N. B. 


(To be continued) 
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MR. KEMBLE. 
CARD, ‘ 
May 23, 1817. 

‘The Admirers of the Drama, who may duly appreciate the benefit it has 
derived from the unwearied aim at its improvement which Mr. KEMBLE has 
manifested during a long period of classical research, and the Lovers of the 
Theatric Art, who call to recollection the repeated gratification they have 
experienced throughout his career of professional excellence, are invited to 
unite themselves in paying some tribute of respect to him on his retirement 
from the Stage. It is intended to invite Mr. KEMBLE to a Dinner to be given 
on the occasion, at which to present him with a piece of Plate, already under 
the hand of the first Artist in design. , 

The Tickets, ineluding the Dinner and Present, will be issued at Two Gui- 
neas ; and Gentlemen wishing to subscribe, are requested to transmit their 
names to the Committee, at the Piazza Coffee House. 

In complignce with this invitation, a select, but numerous 
meeting, comprising most of the literary and dramatic person- 
ages of the country, was held on Friday June 27, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, in compliment to Mr. Kemble, on his retirement 
from the stage. About half-past seven o’clock Mr. Kemble en- 
tered the room, on the arm of Lord Holland, who took the 
Chair. Among the company we observed, besides Lord Holland, 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Erskine, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Essex, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Aberdeen, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, Lord Petersham, Major-General Phipps, Mr. Croker, M. 
Talma, the French tragedian ; Mr. T. Moore, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Crabbe, the British Poets ; Mr. West, President of the Royal 
Academy ; Mr. Flaxman, Mr. Haydon, and many other Artists ; 
Mr. Dauncey, Mr. Reynolds, and several other Members of the 
Bar, &e. &c. 

Lord Holland of course took his seat at the head of the table, 
with Mr. Kemble on his right and the Duke of Bedford on his 
left hand. . At the other tables, Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Mathews presided. After dinner, ‘“‘ Non nobis Domine” 
was sung in excellent style by the vocal corps, consisting of 
Messrs. Leete, Broadhurst, Pyne, Taylor, Clarke, Incledon, &c. 
After the usual toasts to the Royal Family, followed by “* God 
save the King,” —< Hail Star of Brunswick,” &c. Lord, Holland 
Vor. XI,—No., 60. E 
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rose, and displayed a drawing of the piece of plate to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Kemble; the vase itself, from its exquisite work- 
manship, being necessarily unfinished. 

The intended inscription was read, and ran thus : 


To John Philip Kemble, on his retiring from the stage, of which for 36 
years he has been the ornament and pride, which to his learning, taste, and 
genius, was indebted for its present state of refinement— (great applause)— 
and which, under his auspices, consecrated to the support of the legitimate 
drama, and more particularly to the glory of Shakspeare—(applause)—at- 
tained to a degree of splendour and prosperity before unknown, this Vase, 
from a numerous body of his admirers, as a mark of their gratitude and 


respect, was presented by the hands of their Chairman on the 27th cf June, 
1817.” 


The Noble Chairman then observed, 


It had been said by Mr. Sheridan, that the materials of an actor’s fame 
were more perishable than any other artist’s ; but the object of that meeting 
was to counteract the imperfection of the art.—(Applause.) Mr. Kemble 
had counteracted it, and, as long as Shakspeare was remembered, Mr. Kemble 
could not be forgotten. He would be remembered in the genera! improve- 
ment of the English Theatre, in the propriety of costume, and in all the 
qualities which distinguish the scholar andthe critic. The sentiments of the 
inscription, he was satisfied, were those of the meeting, in whose name he 
must thank his friend Mr. Kemble for the delight tkey had so often expe- 
rienced, and declare their respect for him as a scholar, an antiquarian, and a 
critic, and their affection for him as a man of independence and honourable 
character.— (Applause.) He had now to beg that his friend would accept of 
the Vase as a mark of the sentiments he had endeavoured to express. A gen- 
tleman who was present would recite an Ode, which would do more justice 
to the occasion than any speech of his was capable of doing. 


Mr. Youne now presented himself from the row of seats at 
which he presided, and recited with a spirit and animation never 


excelled, the following Ode, the composition of Mr. T. Camp- 
bell :— 


Pride of the British Stage, 
A long and last Adieu ! 

Whose image brought th’ heroic age 
Reviv'd to Fancy’s view. 


Like fields refresh’d with dewy light, 
When the sun smiles his last, 

Thy parting presence makes more bright 
Our memory of the past. 
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’ And memory conjures feelings up, 
‘That wine or music need not swell, 
As high we lift the festal cup, 
To “* Kemble, Fare thee well.” 


His was the spell o’er hearts, 
Which only acting lends— 
The youngest of the Sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends. 


For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime : 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from Time. 


But,. by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
Aud Sculpture to be dumb, 


Time may again revive, 
But ne’er efface the charm ; 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm. 


What soul was not resign’d entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor ? 

What English heart was not on fire, 
With him at Agincourt ? 


And yet a majesty possess’d 

His transports’ most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of his breast 

The Graces gave their zone. 


High were the task—too high, 
‘Ye conscious bosoms here, 

In words to paint your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear. 


But who forgets that white discrowned head, 
Those bursts of Reason’s half-extinguish’d glare, 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed, 
In doubt more touching than despair ? 


If ’twas reality he felt— 

Had Shakspeare’s self amidst you been, 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 

And triumph’d to have seen! 
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And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 

| | When Siddons’s auxiliar power, 

' i And Sister Magic came. 
| 



















Together at the Muse’s side 

Her Tragic paragons had grown— 
bib | They were the children of her pride, 
The columns of her throne. 


And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart in their applause— 
Save for the gallautry of Man, 


In lovelier Woman’s cause. 


‘} Fair as some classic dome, 

i | Robust and richly grac’d, 

Hi Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
he Of Genius and of Taste— 


th Taste, like the silent dial’s power, 
Ht That when supernal light is given, ‘ 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 

And tell its height in Heaven. 


At once ennobled and correct, 

His mind survey’d the Tragic page, 
| And what the Actor could effect, Be 
i The Scholar could presage. ‘ 






These were his traits of worth— 
fl And must we lose them now ? 
And shall the scene no more shew forth 









His sternly pleasing brow ? 





Alas! the moral brings a tear— 
Tis all a transient hour below, 

i And we that would detain thee here, 

HF Ourselves as fleetly go. 












. Yet shall our latest age 

i | This parting scene review— 
Pride of the British stage 

A long and last adieu ! 














' After the recitation of the Ode, the four last lines, set to music 
by Mr. T. Cooke, were admirably sung. | 
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Lorp Hotxanp then proposed the health of Mr. Kemble, which, 
was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. KemBte said— 


‘«< Gentlemen, for your presence here to-day, and the favour you have done 
me, in drinking my health, I beg to offer you my most heartfelt and sincere 
acknowledgments. Unused, as I am, to extemporaneous public speaking, it 


will not appear extraordinary that I should be a little embarrassed in ad- 


dressing an assembly in which I see so many persons highly valued for their 
genius and talents. I shall therefore, gentlemen, be obliged to confine myself 
to saying, that this is the greatest honour that could possibly be conferred on 
me; and as it is a distinction that never has been shewn to any of my prede- 
cessors, I therefore feel gentlemen, how far your favour exceeds every thing 
my deserts could justly challenge—(Applause.) | Gentlemen, the terms in 
which you have been pleased to convey to me your approbation of my profes- 
sional exertions and of my private conduct, leaves me nothing to say, but that 
] am very proud you think so highly of me. Your noble Chairman, gentle- 
men, has done me the honour of attributing to me much more merit than | 
can pretend to ; his feelings have led him, I fear, very much to overstate my 
services ; but I can truly say, that when he attributed to me a strong desire 
to discharge my duty fairly in the different parts of my profession, as far as 
my honest endeavour to deserve that praise could be considered as entitling 
me to it, so far your noble Chairman has spoken of me only with justice— 
(Great applause.) 'The manner in which you have been so kindly good as to 
step forward, in order to hand down to posterity my exertions on the stage, is 
too flattering to my feelings not to affect my heart most deeply. [Here Mr. 
Kemble was so much affected, that he was obliged to pause for some seconds, ]— 
I receive the gift, gentlemen, ‘with affection, with gratitude ; and it is pleas- 
ing to me to hope, that I shall still be remembered, even when that mark of 
your kindness has faded away, since my farewell has heen sung by the muse 
that dictated the ‘* Pleasures of Hope”—(Applause.) 1 now beg leave to pro- 


pose ** The health of our Noble Chairman, Lord Holland.” 


Lord Hottanp, in returning thanks, declared that it was 
most gratifying to him to preside in such an assembly, on such an 
occasion. His Lordship then, after eulogizing the poetical genius 
of Mr. Campbell, the author of the Ode, proposed that gentle- 
man’s health. 

Mr.Camrsz.t said, he was so wholly unprepared, and completely 
overcome by the honour conferred on him, that he was quite inca- 
pable of returning a suitable answer, or of giving vent to those feel- 
ings under the influence of which he rose. The heat of the:wea- 
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ther had also, for several days past, affected his hea!th, and he 
was perfectly unable to make a speech, if he were inclined to do 
so; but he was sure the company would think better of him for 
abstaining froin such a course. He had received an honour which 
he felt he did not deserve ; ‘but he should ever reflect on it with 
pleasure, and he should ever participate in those feelings of en- 
thusiasm which appeared to pervade the present meeting, in do- 
ing honour to the great ornament of the English stage—He 
should end here, if he did not know that there was more genuine 
poetry in the room than he could pretend to. —_ But he saw a dis- 
tinguished contemporary near him, who ought to have assisted, 
or gone before him, in composing a Farewell Ode. He should, at 
once make him, if he were not already sensible that the author of 
«© Lalla Rookh” was present—(Loud applause.) He also took 
this opportunity of introducing to the company the Rev. Mr. 
Crabbe, whose presence he did not expect—a gentleman who 
might be termed the father of modern bards. 

The Princess Charlotte and the Prince of Saxe-Coburg—the 
Duke of York and the Army—the Duke of Clarence and the Navy 
—and the Immortal Memory of Shakspeare, were successively 
toasted. 

Lord Hottanp, after alluding to the literary characters who 
honoured the entertainment with their presence, proposed— 
«© The Health of the British Poets, who adorn the present age.” 


His Lordship next gave—‘* Mr. Fawcett and the Actors of: 


Covent-garden Theatre.” 

Mr. Fawcett, in returning thanks forthe honour conferred on 
him and his brother-performers, observed, that next to the plea- 
sure of receiving the applause of a good-natured audience at Co- 
vent-garden, the approbation of that splendid assembly which 
he then addressed, was most grateful to his heart. He and his 
fellow-performers did not take any pride to themselves for the 
plan which led to the meeting of this day ; but they felt the ho- 
nour done to their brother, in the utmost recesses of their hearts. 
(Applause.) He was sure no soldier that traced the doubtful field 
of Waterloo felt more for his General than they did for theirs.— 
( Applause.) He was about to give up his command—but he had 
done great good while he held it—and his example, he was con- 
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vinced would not be forgotten.—(4pplause.) He had left an in- 


delible impression behind him. To him the actor was obliged 


for raising his profession to a degree of respectability which it 
never before possessed.—(Applause.) ‘They would keep their eyes 
steadily fixed on the example left them; and, though few could 
hope to rival him as an actor, yet all might endeavour to achieve 
that enviable character which he,so highly possessed, the ‘charac- 


ter of an honest and good man.—(4pplause ) ° 
Lord Hoxtanp, after adverting to the liberality which Mr. 
Kemble displayed, during the rebuilding of Drury-lane Theatre, 


proposed the health of Mr. Rae, and the Drury-lane Fund. 
Mr. Rae returned thanks, and 


‘¢ After the eloquent speech which they had just heard, in consequence of 
a similar compliment having been paid to a sister Theatre, he should merely 
say, that he and his brother-performers participated entirely in the feelings 
of affection and respect which were manifested towards Mr. Kemble, on this 
occasion, by men of the most exalted talent, science and learning. The 
establishment with which he was connected would ever recollect with pride, 
that on the boards of Drury-lane Mr. Kemble commenced that career which 
he had now so splendidly terminated.”’—(warm applause.) 


Lord Hotranp expressed his satisfaction at witnessing ‘the 
liberality of sentiment which pervaded the two winter Theatres, 
rivals as they were in some respects. But he was sure that the liber- 
ality of Englishmen would not be confined to their own coun- 


try. They had now an actor of a neighbouring nation amongst 


(Enthusiastic applause.) His lordship was happy that they 
were all eager to express their gratification at this cireumstance. 


He should therefore propose ‘* The health of M. Talma, and suc- 
cess to the French stage.” 


them. 


This toast was drank with long-continued plaudits. 
Mons. Tama spoke as follows : 


** Gentlemen, it is impossible for me, in a foreign Janguage, to express 
my warm gratitude for the hospitable way in which you have this day received 
me (applause), and the honour you have done, in my person, to the Freneh 


‘stage. To be thought worthy of noticeon an occasion consecrated to my 


dear friend (shouts of applause), 1 estimate as one’of the highest honours of 


my life. As 1 cannot thank you with my words, you will, I hope, suffer me 


to thank you with my heart (plaudits). Gentlemen, permit me to drink 
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success to the British Nation, and to the British stage.’’ (thunders of ap- 
plause.) | 

‘These few words, delivered in a clear and powerful voice, with 
great boldness of utterance, and much vehemence of action, had 
a most surprising effect on the audience. ae 

<< The health of Mr. West, and success tu the Royal academy,” 
was next drank, when Mr. West shortly returned thanks for the 
honour so conferred. 

Lord Hotcanp then proposed ‘* the health of Mr. Young,’ 
who made his acknowledginents in a neat speech, and declared 
that to Mr. Kemble’s example he owed the success which he had 
heretofore met with in his profession. He expressed his opinion, 
that no man could long remain a favourite with the public who 
did not follow the steps so gloriously trodden by Mr. Kemble— 
steps which, although at a humble distance, he hoped he should 
ever pursue. 

Lord Ho.ttanp then proposed ‘* the health of Mrs. Siddons,”’ 
which was drank with great applause. 

Mr. Horace Twiss then spoke as follows :— 

“¢ It becomes me to state, as my apology for addressing your Lordship and 
this Assembly, that I doso at the special desire of Mrs. Siddons, who under- 
standing that this honour was designed for her, requested that I would re- 
turn her most grateful acknowledgments. -Your Lordship has observed how 
frail are the materials of the Actor’s work. His exertions, unlike those of 
other artists, perish even in their birth: no scroll, no canvas, no marble, 
preserves them, but as it were in a mirror, they *‘ come like shadows, so 
depart.”” It is only, therefore, from the impression which the powers of 
great Tragedians bave produced on the acknowledged judges of their own 
time, that posterity can obtain any distinct criterion of their deserts; and 
most splendidly has contemporary opinion to-day attested and recorded the 
excellence of its favourites, in this thronged attendance, and pervading en- 
thusiasm of an assembly so distinguished in every various walk of talent and 
of taste. I willonly add, that if there be terms which can, more forcibly 
and feelingly than any others, convey to such an auditory the deep sense 
which Mrs. Siddons will always retain of the honour and kindness now con- 
ferred upon her, those are the terms which, could she herself have been pre- 


sent, she would have selected to express the thanks I but attempt so imper- 


fectly to offer in her name. 


“* Mr. Fraxman, the senIptor,” was given, upon which he re- 
turned thanks: and after a variety of other toasts, the meeting 
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separated, delighted with the intellectual treat of the evening, 
though deeply regretting the occasion which produced it. 

We have but a few remarks to offer upon these proceedings, 
* but with those we must unwillingly trespass upon the reader's 
attention. The inscription for the tributary vase has asserted, that 
the stage, beneath the auspices of Mr. Kemble, ‘‘ attained to a 
deerce of splendour and prosperity before unknown.” This is a 
solemn allegation, and should not have been advanced but upon 
the “sure and firm-set” grounds of unquestionable correctness. 
If by unparalleled ‘ splendour and prosperity,” the subscribers 
to this trinket would identify an enlarged Theatre, and increased 
expense, we shall cheerfully award the honours of conscientious 
truth, at the same time protesting, for ourselves, that we trace 
more solid ** splendour” and substantial ‘* prosperity,” in the great 
talents collected by Garrick, to enrich his career, and the im- 
mense fortune accumulated from his professional resources. A 
few bottles of Burgundy, however, are fine helps to euthusiasm, 
and we can forgive the noisy exultation with which the falsehood 
was received, though we cannot pardon the sober decisions: by 
which that enthusiasm was excited.. 

With the ode we are but indifferently prepared to sympathize. 
The stanza is miserably unimportant, and falls, like Lucifer, an 
immeasurable depth below the bright honours at which it 
‘aimed. It has some inaccuracies and much inelegance, but as 
the recitation was brilliant and impassioned, those deficiencies 
may be allowed to escape, since ‘they were written currente calamo, 

Mr. Kemble’s insinuation, that his deserts could hardly chal- 
lenge a distinction denied to his predecessors, was prudish, in- 
sincere, and jesuitical. It is true enough that he delivered the 
best precepts of veracity, but we have ample reason to believe that 
his unworthiness to take the lead in so splendid a path would not 
have been urged, if his auditors had been prepared to doubt or 
disprove it.. 

To Mr. Fawcett we strongly recommend a close consideration 
of Mr. Kemble’s imputed ‘ goodness ;” with his ‘* honesty” we 
believe him to be completely endowed. The coarse manners of 


Mr. Fawcett are a theme of eternal objection, and if ‘ goodness” 
Vor. XI.—No. 60. F 
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consists in decorum and urbanity, we think a studious attention 
to this cherished exainple may not be devoted in vain. 

We can scarcely credit the intelligence, that Mr. Young has 
been hardy enough to assert his conviction, in an enlightened 
assembly, that “* no man could long’ remain a favourite with the 
public who did not follow the steps so gloriously trodden by Mr. 
Kemble.” We had always entertained a modest opinion that ori- 
ginality was no mean mark of excellence, and that a deviation 
from the morbid. frigidity of the Kemble school had elevated the 
great head of the Drury-lane establishment, to his acknowledged 
superiority That \ir. Young. should avow his own propensities: 
to imitation has not excited our amazement, having long traced 
this servility in the degraded esteem by which his best efforts are 
attended. We hope, however, while he or his wine enjoys permis- 
to broach his own miserable errors, he will not couple that 
freedom with any farther attempt to vitiate the public taste, or 
lessen the reputation of a superlative actor. We know to what 
his talents can alone appeal, and hate the sneaking uneasiness of 
a bold insinuation. 


Much as Mr. Horace Twiss might have felt self-persuaded that 


the talents of his ‘‘ Uncle John” were to be indisputably recorded 
by the donation of a ‘‘ cup and clapper” from the gentry who 
concerted this farewell-festival, we crave a little license to differ 
from his uncorrected deductions. If posterity can only obtain a 
distinct criterion of histrionic desert from that impression which the 
powers of a great Tragedian have produced on the acknowledged judges 
of his own time, by what system of reasoning shall we be ultimately 
enabled to reconcile the tributes bestowed at different periods upon 
the jarring claims of Kean and Kemble? Yet each has had his 
‘* mark of gratitude and respect,” without the stimulus of retirement, 


or the luxury of a dinner, ‘‘ from a numerous body of his ad-: 


mirers,”’ as well as the other; and both, we sincerely believe, have 
little reason to adduce their testimonials, in evidence of the public 
voice, or in proof of peculiar ability. They resulted from ignor- 
ance, obstinacy, or caprice, and, at best, have put their respective 
possessors upon a level with some successful race-horse. ‘‘ You 
cannot stand upon one leg as long as I can,” said a dancer to a Spar- 
tan. ‘ No” replied the philosopher, ‘* but any goose can.” So, 
though Young, or Macready, or any other man of talents, sup- 
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posed or ager ‘might fail in private influence to procure a tributary 
piece of plate, let him satisfy his impatience by turning to the 
Newmarket Calendar, and discovering that where Kean and Kem- 
ble have won two cups, Smolensko, or Filho da Puta, has gained 
twenty. | 

DRURY-LANE DEPUTATION. 

On Friday, June the 27th, a deputation from the performers of 
Drury-lane Theatre, comprising Messrs. Rae, Dowton, Johnstone, 
and Holland, anxious to record their testimony of respect for the 
advantages accruing to the stage from Mr. Kemble’s professional 
exertions, attended that gentleman to express their general regret 
at his retirement from the stage, when Mr. Rae addressed him in 
the following words :— 

Mr. KEMBLE,—SIR, 

Mr. Dowton, Mr. Holland, Mr. Johnstone and myself, as a deputation from 
all the performers of Drury-lane Theatre, have the honour to wait on you to 
offer our tribute of personal respect, and at the same time deeply to lament 
your having withdrawn yourself from the stage, of which, for several years, 
you have been the pride and distinguished ornament. I am concerned that 
illness prevented my accompanying these gentlemen for this purpose on the 
evening of your universally regretted retirement ; but we trust, though latein 
the expression of our feelings, they will not be the less acceptable. As the re- 
presentatives of Drury-lane Theatre, we PROUDLY feel that THE E you attained 
and perfected that high professional character, which is now deservedly 
drawing forth every mark of public estimation; and we beg to assure you, 
that we fully participate in those general feelings of admiration and respect.— 
We truly feel that you have added a dignity to the profession, both from your 
genius in the art itself, and by the force of your example in private life. We 
take our leave of you, wishing you the enjoyment of health, and cherishing 
an earnest hope that the remainder of your life may, in every. respect, be as 
happy as it has hitherte been serviceable and ornamental to learning and 
the stage. 


Since Mr. Kemble has thus been enabled to retreat from pub- 


lic observation with honours unknown to ‘the distinguished ex- 


cellence that preceded him, we trust that no means will be ne- 
glected of evincing that superiority upon which they are grounded, 
The public have been long tutored to r spec! Mir. Kemble as a 
sound literary expositor of the great poet «hom he has profes- 
sionally elucidated, and we think an elition of the immortal 
bard, put forth from Mr. Kemble’s retirement, might afford ue 
of imputed talent, and give solidity to praise. 
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| THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 

| MN INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THEIRISH STAGE, 


AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 
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1H 


if ** Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 





{14H wisdom.”’—Job, iv. 21. 


(Continued from vol. X. page 361) 





} CHAP X. 


Mr. Sheridan advertises the Theatre.—Conjectures upon his conduct.—Eari of 
Shelburne.—Duke of Dorset—his speech to the Manager.—Mr Sheridan's 
refusal of a pension.—Four plays proposed by subscription.—Finuication of 
i | the late Manager.—Analysis and criticism.—Theatre re-opened.—Perfov- 
i mers’ benefits.—Mrs. Woffington's departure for London. 
a Mr. Sheridan now determined to transfer his interests in the 
q Dublin Theatre, at least for a limited period, to any competent 
ie hands, and withdraw from that uncertain sphere of exertion, in 


Hi encountered so ruinous a defeat. * The Theatres were accord- 





* — ‘“ Mr. Sheridan will now lay before the public some of the reasons 


biiy which appeared convincing to him at least, that it was necessary for him to 


known in this Theatre, to appear before the audience, previous to the time of 
his coming on in his character, without any fault objected to him, or any 


if] 

“il leave the stage. He wascalled upon in the most unprecedented manner ever 
yf 

| 


| it H colour of pretence but what was already obviated. The gentlemen of the pit 
he were not angry with Mr. Sheridan for having the play performed, on the con- 
Ht trary they seemed highly satisfied with it. Were they angry with him then 
| because Mr. Digges did not obey their order in repeating the speech? This 
was indeed great tenderness to the actor, but sure it was very hard upon the 

manager. Mr. Digges said, ‘‘ He had reasons.”’ Why was he not asked those 

reasons ? Why did not the audience show their resentment to him, unless he 

complied with their demand, or assigned a cause for his not doing it.? Had 

Mr. Digges said it was by the manager’s direction he refused to repeat the 


speech, there might have been some pretext to call for the manager to know 
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Bi which his. struggles, after a lapse of eight laborious years, had / 
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ingly advertised for lease or sale, and he bade “ a long eee 
to all his greatness,” in a spirited, though respectful, ‘* Vindi- 
cation” of that conduct he had thought proper to pursue. 

If Mr. Sheridan, it has been reimaiked, had immediately come 
forward at the critical juncture, and silenced the imputation of 
contributing to the refusal of Mr. Digges, the uproar would have 


‘caased, and the mischief been aveided. To this conclusion we 


cannot accede. It seems more likely that no question of that 
nature would have been put for reply ; the impression was already 
too deep and general of Mr. Sheridan's misconduct, a d upon his 
refusal to sanction that encore required, or deliver a suitable 
apology, he would, perhaps, have been driven from the stage 
with yells of indignation, or barbarously deprived of existence. 
Upon the measure of his prudence an argument, we admit, may 


be maintained, but upon the coolness or discrimination of his 





why he bad given him such a direction. Was he called for to assign: Mr. 

Digges’s reasons? That would be a hard task for him to do. There cculd be 

no other probable conjecture why he was called for but to give .Jr. J) ges an 

order in the face of the audience to repeat that speech. “This was im). sible 

for the manager to comply with; for after what he had said to the . oinpany 

upon that head, he must have appeared contemptible in their eyes, aid never 

more could have had any authority over them ; he must have eutirely destroyed 

the constitution of the stage, in the preservation of which he was so deeply 

interested ; and, lastly, he must have betrayed the rights of the pubic, for 

which he might with just reason expect to draw their resentment upon him, 
To set this matter in aclear light, suppose the manager had com) tied, and 
given such directions ; might not another audience have come on te next 
night, and demanded, how he dared to give his sanction to such an inmova- 
tion upon their rights: how he dared to establish a rule that must be produc- 
tive of the worst consequences, destroy their ‘entertainment, and be the 
source of perpetual feuds and divisions amongst the audience ? If they should 
add that they no longer thought hima fit person to be entrusted with the 
management of the Theatre, he confesses he could have nothing to offer in 
his defence, but should acknowledge the justice of their sentence. As, there- 
fore, it was impossible for the manager to comply, his refi.sal must have 
irritated and inflamed such as were deterimined to carry the point, and the 
consequences must have proved fatal to him; he therefore thought he most 
prudent step he could take, was to withdraw.” 


** VINDICATION,” &c, 1758, page 29. 
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auditors no assertion can be hazarded. Yet such an enquiry, as 
we have stated, could only emanate from the most placid dis- 
cernment, and would hardly have been preferred by those ferocious 
wretches, who subsequently visited an error in judgment on the 
part of their theatrical manager, with the havock of his property, 
and the menaces of his person, * 





- - _——— 


* < Let it be taken for granted that the manager was wrong in what he did, 
yet surely he cannot help thinking that the punishment was rather too severe 
for the crime. Suppose he had no rea! foundation for his apprehensions, but, 
from a mere panick which struck him, did not care to expose himself toa 
danger which appeared to him immineut aud ine itable ; was this a crime of so 
henious a nature that nothing but the entire ruin of bis fortune, and loss of 
his life, would make atonemeut for it? For though he cannot th.nk that be 
should have fallen by the hands of gentlemen, yet what reason has he to 
suppose, that an incensed mob would have spared his life, when they used 


their utmost endeavours to burn his house ?’? He canot help thinking it was 


one. That the whole company of performers, and ail the persons belonging 
to the Theatre, with their families, to the amount of betweeu two and three 
hundred souls, should be deprived of their daily bread. Had the Theatre 
been consumed by fire, and, in consequence thereof probably that whole 
quarter of the town reduced to ashes, he fears it would be no satisfac- 
tory answer to a number of families, who must thereby have been reduced 
to want and beggary, when they inquired the cause of all this, to say, that 
it was owing to the obstinacy of a manager, who refused to appear upon the 
call of an audience, through a groundless apprehension that he might have 
had his brains beat out. He is sure at least that this answer could make 
them no reparation for irretrievable damages. He humbly conceives, that, 
had he offended the publick, methods of a more gentle nature might as effec- 
tually have brought him to a sense of his duty, without the risque of having 
injured an innocent person. He cannot help thinking, that, had he commit- 
ted a more flagrant crime than the one laid to his charge; that eight years 
fof] indefatigable pains in the service of the publick, during which time he 


an actor, might have entitled him to some little favour from the audience, 
He cannot think that his refusing to appear before them, upon a new claim, 
never made befure, that of calling for a manager without any fault objected 
to him, especially when a part of that audience behaved all mght in the most 
tumultuous manner, and openly avowed their enmity to him, was a crime of 
such a nature as to admit of no palliation. He knows no reason why the 
fairest, as well as worst construction might not have been put upon his conduct; 


Po 


hard that so many innocent persons should suffer for the sake of one guilty . 


never once was charged with being remiss in his duty either as a manager or — 
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— — —____________ 
The prospects of Mr. Sheridan were materially blighted by the 

prevalence of a rumour, that he studiously sought a cause of dis-— 
pute within the walls of his Theatre, with a view to excite the 

attention of government, and obtain its support. If the absurdity 
and inconsgistence of this charge, demanded a serious refutation, 
it would be easily adduced. When Mr. Sheridan was driven from 
the Theatre, with immense loss, the Earl of Shelburne, to whom 
he had always been indebted for his patronage and support, ap- 
plied to the Duke of Dorset, then Lord Lieutenant, upon his be- 
half, though entirely without his knowledge. He expressed him- 
self in the warmest terms, and avowed his conviction that go- 
vernment was bound to repair those losses the manager had sus- 
tained, and was kind enough, at the same time, to urge the exten- 
sion of its bounty, as a peculiar favour conferred upon himself. 
Many similar applications were also made without Mr. Sheridan's 
privity, and an assurance having been given him that a recom- 
mendation was preparing for an exercise of the royal muni- 
ficence, by which it was intended to procure him a grant of one 
thousand pounds, in compensation for his pecuniary damages, 
and a pension of three hundred a-year, he waited, at once, upon 
the Duke of Dorset, and begged to know if such a point were in 
agitation. His excellency confirmed the report and added these 
remarkable words: ‘* Mr. Sheridan, you are not at all obliged to 
me on this occasion, for though, from my personal regard I 
should at all times be willing to serve you, yet I must observe that 
‘you have so strong an interest, and such powerful friends, with 














nor can he see any ill-consequences that could possibly attend it, had they 
delayed passing sentence upon it till he had a fair hearing before the publick 
in print, the only proper and equitable way that a manager can defend him- 
self when he is accused. He believes it will be allowed him universally, that 
it is not impossible that. a particular audience ,may be partial as well as a jury 
may be packed, and that in such a case, a manager has an undoubted right | 
of appeal to the publick. We cannot but think, that, though he had seen 
ever so wrong in what he did, the loss of that night’s receipt, amounting to 
one hundred and thirty pounds, would have been a sufficient punishment for 
his folly; and if he did not fully acquit. himself before the next time of his 
appearing, the audience would still have the same method of punishment in 
their hands, unless he acknowledged his error.” 


** VINDICATION,” &c, page 31. 
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me, that [I cannot refuse.” Mr. Sheridan then entreated that the 
affair might proceed no further, as he entertained a fixed deter- 
mination not to receive « shilling of the public money upon this 
occasion. He advanced many reasons for his resolution, but 
chiefly urge:i the following; that, as an unblemished character 
was his dearest enjoyment, and exceeded the value of worldly gain, 
he would never by any voluntary act substantiate the malice of 
his enemies, which the acceptance of a government boon would 
certainly effect, while it planted an indelible blot upon his repu- 
tation. 

The accuracy of this statement, though published but four years 
after its occurrence, by Mr. Sheridan himself, has never been inva- 
lidated. We are bound, therefore, to pay it the double veneration 
of truth and virtue, and admit, that a man who could act thus 
disinterestedly from so noble an impulse, deserved the soundest 
encouragements of reward, and merits the highest honours of ap- 
probation. 

It was then suggested by some zealous friends of the unfortu- 
nate manager, that four plays should be performed by subscrip- 
tion, and the receipts devoted to the substitution of new scenes, 
in the room of those that had been destroyed. To this plan the 
Duke of Dorset was on the point of subscribing with unbounded 
liberality, till Mr. Sheridan petitioned against his interference, 
and frustrated his intentions. This amiable nobleman, however, 
desired that an estimate of his damages might be furnished, for 
which, if Mr. Sheridan’s consent could have been obtained, he 
professed his willingness to make ample amends. But neither 
from the court, or any other quarter, was reparation ever made 
to the amount of a shilling, though the circumstances of his case, 
acting as director of the Theatre Royal, in pursuance of the 


King’s letters-patent, and driven from his employment by fac- 


tious violence, would have authorised the government to a full 
appropriation of its justice and generosity. 

An artful expectation was also harboured by the circulators of 
this charge, that when, from a suspicion of Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
tives, they had stimulated the Viceroy to neglect his sufferings, a 
clamorous reproach might be thrown upon his Excellency’s ingra- 
titude for deserting a man whose perdition had been risked by an 
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adherence to his obnoxious principles. So situated, he might have 
been rapturously received by the patriot party, not only to wipe 
away the stain of having instigated oppression, though assertors 
of liberty, but to throw a commensurate stigma upon the oppo- 
site side. Some eminent personages, even transmitted overtures 
for co-operation, and Mr. Sheridan might have been reinstated in 
authority and affluence upon easy terms. Such proposals, how- 
ever, were rejected with disdain by him who had shunned emo- 
lument under the auspices of rectitude, and, true to the influ- 
enceof principles by which his conduct had been regulated, he pre- 
ferred the chances of a wandering livelihood to the certain. depend- 
ence of submission, and the settled bondage of controul.* 

Mr. Sheridan now published ‘* A Vindication of the Conduct 
of the late Manager of the Theatre Royal, humbly addressed to 
the Public.” It is a pamphlet of about twenty pages, and com- 
mences with the memorable lecture npon the duties and dignity of 
the Theatrical profession, a narrative of the riotous proceedings, 
a statement of his reasons for repeating the fatal play of ‘* Ma- 
homet,’ and an explanation of the necessity that induced him to 
retire. However inelegant and unpalatable the style of his pro- 
duction may now be esteemed, there is no doubt but the ingeni- 
aus light in which many facts are exhibited, had considerable 
local influence upon the feelings of those who had conspired to 
crush him. Our extracts from this paper have been copious, but 
the margin alone is enlarged by this selection, ‘and to that we re- 
fer for a valedictory passage, in which the honest sincerity of 
the writer is agreeably conspicuous. + 








| 
* 





‘* His resolution was never to continue longer in the management of 
the Theatre, than he could support it under a regulation established at a vast 
expense of money, and after one of the strongest contests ever known in any 
country, upon a like occasion. He was now sorry to say that the hour was 
come, when he could no longer maintain the stage upon a footing which all 
the world had approved of for many years, and that therefore he was deter- 
mined to withdraw.” 
Sheridan's ‘* Appeal,” &c. Dublin, 1758, page 33. 


t —— “* Persecuted by implacable enemies, abandoned by many pretended 
friends, who have given him up without so much as hearing what he had to 
Voi. XI.—No. 60. G 
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Success after failure, like the sacred fire, upon extinction, is 
not to be regained by applying to its peculiar materials. The 
truth of this remark was verified in the case of Mr. Sheridan. 

With the most affecting tenderness for the wants of those per- 
formers upon whom his inadvertences were so heavily visited, he 
nobly presented them with the use of his Theatre, or what re- 
mained of it, with the wardrobe and scenery, for their benefits 
during the remainder of the season, not only without emolu- 
ment, but at a certain loss, each night, to himself. Accord- 
ingly, the Theatre, after undergoing a few temporary repairs, 
re-opened on the 18th of March, 1754, by command of the Duke 
and Duchess of Dorset, for Mrs. Woffington's benefit, with the 
tragedy of ‘* All for Love,” to a very crowded audience. The rou- 
tine of benefits, most of which were productive, continued with- 
out intermission till the middle of May, when the Theatre closed, 
and Mrs. Woffington returned to London. 

(To be continued) 








THE NECROLOGIST. 
No. VIII. 





EDWARD ALLEYN, 





*¢ one man pick’d out of ten thousand.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 
Alleyn, though an actor, is ranked among “The British Worthies,” 
was born in London, in 1566, and trained at an early period to 
the stage, for which he was naturally qualified by a stately port 





say, and daily experiencing the blackest instances of ingratitude from persons 
most obliged to him, he must now look out for a new scene of life, a new 
country, and new friends. He wishes, from his soul, that the public may 
have a better manager to conduct the Theatre, and a better actorto en- 
tertain them ; but he will venture to affirm that they will never find one who 


devoted and faithful servant,” &c. &c. 


can serve them with more assiduity, perseverance, and zeal, than their ever 
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? and aspect, corporeal agility, flexible genius, lively temper, and 
fluent elocution. Before the year 1592 he seems to have acquired 
avery considerable degree of popularity in his profession, and was 

one of the original actors in the plays of Shakspeare. He also 

x ranked occasionally as a principal performer in the dramas of 
i Jonson, but it is in vain to inquire what characters he personated. 

. They were probably the most dignified, to which his natural re- 
| quisites were excellently adapted. He became proprietor of the 
Fortune play- house, erected at his own expense near Whitecross- 

street, and was also joint-owner and superintendant of the Royal 
Bear-garden, on the Bankside, in Southwark. By the profits 
accruing from these occupations, added to his paternal inheri- 
tance, and the dowries of his two wives, by whom he had no 
children, he amassed a most extensive property, which he 
bestowed in a manner that redounded more to his moral honour 
than his professional merit. The wealth thus acquired enabled 
him to lay the foundation of the college, for the maintenance of 
aged people, and the education of children, at Dulwich, in Surrey, 
which institution, called «* The College of God's Gift,” subsists 
at this time in a state of prosperity and improvement, The 
liberal projector, in the forty-seventh year of his age, began this 
building after a design, and under the direction, of Inigo Jones, 
having expended, it is presumed, either eight or ten thousand 
pounds upon the building and gardens, before they were finished, 
about the year 1617. 

This establishment was originally designed for the maintenance 
of individuals reduced to poverty through misfortunes or old age, 
and exclusively connected with the London Theatres. While, 
however, the building was in progress, Mr. Alleyn, who had re- 
linquished his Theatrical pursuits, recommended a door-keeper to 
the tenants he had nominated, who most ungratefully resisted 
the introduction of their benefactor, and diverted his bounty to 
another channel. A singular provision has been made for the 
choice and substitution of a governor, who must bear the name 


of Alleyn, and vacate his situation when the requisite state of 


celibacy is discontinued. The funds of the college have greatly 


accumulated ; it has acquired many splendid donations of books, 
pictures, &c. and recently succeeded to a noble collection of 
paintings, by the bequest of Sir Francis Bourgeois. 
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Alleyn had long been regarded by all the great and good people 
of England, including the sovereign Elizabeth, with admiration 
and respect. This charitable endowment presented him to the 
world in a new, and grander attitude. But still, as he was a player, 
the vulyar and superstitious were unable to account for this act, 
which would have done honour toa king or a saint, by any other 
than diabolical influence. It was therefore reported, and 
believed, bv the ignorant multitude, that Mr. Alleyn, ‘* playinga 
deemon, with siz others, in one of Shakspeare’s plays, was sur- 
prised by the apparition of an eighth co-adjutor, which so workect 
on his fancy, that he made a vow, which he performed in the 
erection of this place.’’ This most laughable story is handed 
down seriously in the papers of Aubrey. Tradition says, that it 
was from Alleyn’s precepts and example that Shakspeare wrote 
those admirable instructions to the player, which he has placed 
in the mouth of his Hamlet. 

After the founder had built this college, he encountered difti- 
culties in obtaining a charter for the settlement of his lands in 
mortinain, that he might endow it, as he proposed, with £800 
per annum, to maintain a master; a warden ; and four fellows, 
three of whom were to be ecclesiastics, and the other a skilful 
organist ; also six women, and twelve children, according to Sir 
Richard Baker, in his ‘* Chronicle,” ‘‘ from the age of four to 
six vears,”’ to be kept and educated (ill a proper period had arrived 
for their apprenticeship to honest trades and callings. This oppo- 
sition existed with the Lord Chancellor Bacon, and being ultimately 
overcomn:, Alleyn’s benefaction procured the Royal license, and he 
had full powers conceded to establish. this foundation, by his 
Majesty's letters-patent, under the zreat seal, bearing date June 
21, 1619. When the College was finished, the founder and his 
wife resided in it, and conformed in every respect to the regula- 
tions laid down for the government of his pensioners, Having 
liberally provided by will for his widow, and the foundation of 
twenty alms-houses, ten in the parish of St. Botolph, without 
Bishopsgate, where he was born, and ten in St. Saviour’s parish, 
Southwark, he bequeathed several small legacies to his relations 
and friends, and, after appropriating the residue of his property 
to the use of this College, died in 1626, on the verge of sixty- 


one, and was buried in the chapel of that institution. 
E..N. B. 
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. stage mania, but the low regimen that I have 


ON THE 


Difficulty of Obtaining 


A FIRST APPEARANCE. 
Dear M. 


In your last, you requested me to give you a detail of my ac- 
ventures in pursuit of Thespian celebrity ; and having now « 
Jeisure hour, this being Sunday, which I anticipate e with as much 
pleasure ‘‘ as the hireling, who, with painful labour, drudges 
out the day, and often looks, with long-expecting eye, to’ see 
the shadows rise and be dismissed,” I will give you the desired 
communication. | 


When you last saw me, I was under the raging influence of the 


been obliged to 
adopt, has tended ina considerable degree to abate the violence 
of my disorder; and I am now more in fear of a consumption, 
than a fever. Wishing to arrive with one spring at the Temple 
of Fame, without climbing the thorny steep that leads to its ele- 


vation, I resolved, if possible, to make my first appearance at 


one of the London Theatres Royal; and accordingly, without any 
introduction but my appearance, without any reconimendation 


but iy talents, I waited on tt, who with that brutal 


insolence, that Iam told is so natural to’ him, cut me‘short in 
the midst of a speech, which 1 had been preparing for months 
past, by saying that “his numbers were quite full;’’ and turn- 
ing upon his heel abruptly quitted me, and entered the Thea- 


tre. Disappointed, but By no means discouraged, | made my 
next application -to 





e; who assuming a stately civility, 
honoured me, as he appeared to think it, with a few minutes’ con- 


versation, but referred me to the Honvurable e e. 


After various ineffectual attempts to obtain an interview with this 





great man, I relinquished my design in that quarter, and by the 
advice of a friend proceeded to Dufour’ s-place; where — n 
luckily being at home, I was ushered into his presence. I took a 
seat, without being requested to do so, and he answered my 
inquiries without once looking at me, or for a moment discon- 
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eee 
tinuing his employment of sealing and directing letters in which 


I found him engaged at my entrance. In reply to my question 
respecting vacancies, he said, ‘‘ there were always vacancies for 
first rate merit ;" on my saying that my performances had been 
much admired by my friends, he drily answered, ‘“‘ No judges at 
all,” and then assuring me that they never gave trials at the 
t, he concluded by advising me to go into the country, 
where, continued he, ylancing at my appearance, ‘‘ If you could 
afford to volunteer vour services, and play for applause, you would 





find many glad enough to give you practice; I thanked him, and 
took my eave. My next attack was made upon the elegant and 


courtly n, from whom I received more politeness and kind 





attention, than I have met with in my whole theatrical career ; 
and I here offer him my grateful acknowledgments. When 1 call- 
ed, he was gone to church, and on repairing to the parlour to await 


his return, I found his childrea employed in reading the Bible! 


He did not, however, refuse his attention to my business, and | 


soon wished for a specitnen of my abilities; I was delightel; it 
was the first I had given; and I felt convinced that to be seen, 
was to be engaged. He rehearsed a few speeches from a favourite 


comedy with me, and when he had seen sufficient to jocce by, 
he slightly commended the performance, said it rc. i. wolish, 
advised me to trv the Richmond or Croydon Theatre-. -so0% me 


by the hand, wished me success, and attended me to the door. 
Before I abandoned all idea of an appearance in London, I re- 
solved to make one more effort, and went to ———z, whom 
1 found in his Printing-office; he assured me that my line 
of characters was completely filled up; but hummed and _hesi- 
tated, and seemed half unwilling to let me go; however as 
I was now beginning to grow careless, I did not particularly 
urge my proposal. Besides these personal interviews, I had 
several epistolary communications; one of which was with 
n, who in his answer, desired to see me ‘‘ at the Theatre, 





at six o’clock, between the acts;" with several other inaccu- 
racics, that led me to suppose he had written it after dinner, 
with a second bottle in his head. All these negociations however 
terminated in disappointment ; and I now began to think that I 
had attacked my business at the wrong end, and commenced my 
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career where it ought to have concluded. I now called to mind 
my friend 





n’s hint respecting a gratuitous performance, 


’ and, in short, to come to a termination, I made an agreement 








with t of the 


without a salary, if he would give me an engagement at the ex- 


h Theatre to play for a certain time 


 piration of the period. So here I am, a slave to managerial 


_ tyranny, working with my head from morning till night; play- 


ing as many characters in a week, as you do in a season; fre- 
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quently a monarch, and a messenger in the same piece ; changing 
my dress as often as a harlequin, but supported under every bur- 
then, by the hope of one day shining a bright actor in the thea- 
trical hemisphere, astonishing a London audience with the bril- 
liancy of my efforts, and eclipsing all who have come before me ; 
with my name in the bills at greater length than the title of the 
play ; newspapers teeming with my praise as Hamlet—but hold, 
T must leave off to practise my song in the Grave-digger, and so 
farewell, till a future day. 


TeHesris. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


If your correspondent, Criticus, had read the preliminary ob- 
servations to OutTon’s farce of the ‘‘ Sleep Walker” he would 
have found an answer to his question. Besides the ‘“ Somnam- 
bule,” or the Sleep Walker, translated by the Margravine of Ans- 
pach (then Lady Craven) from the French of Pont de Ville, there 
was another translation of the same piece, which was produced for 
Mrs. Abington’s benefit at Covent-garden in 1798, under the titles 
of “Matrimony, or the Sleep Walker ;” by the first of which 
(‘‘ Matrimony”) it appears that the Sleepwalker was a female, and 


the incidents probably similar to the second act of O’Keeffe’s 
‘* Prisoner At-large.” 
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Hiterarp Kebiew. 


** Quid in quaqne re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebinius, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur,”’ 
QUINTILIAN. 
a 


The Apostate, a Tragedy, in five acts; as performed at the Theatre Royué 
Covent-garden. By Richard Sheil, Esq. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 


From the criticisms of Sismondi upon a Spanish drama by 
Calderon, Mr. Sheil derived a stimulns, at least, to the composi- 
tion of this tragedy, which rejects, however, the slightest impu- 
tation of copy or assistance. We are glad to encounter so stren- 
uous a denial of the aid we might have been inclined to ascribe, 
and sincerely hope that Mr. Sheil may be enabled to maintain 
that high ground of originality to which he has aspired. 

To the play of ‘* Adelaide,’ with which the claims of Mr. 
Sheil to dramatic distinction were recently advanced, we are en- 
tirely strangers; of its merits and reception we profess an equal 
ignorance, and are accordingly permitted to approach the muse 
before us, like a rose upon whose blushing leaf the dews of the 
morning are gathered in freshness. We will consider it, if possi- 
ble, without disturbing a solitary drop of that precious moisture 
which administers so richly to its colour and fragrance, and leave 
the natural warmth of meridian praise, to absorb the delicate 
bloom our observation should respect and spare. 

The <“ Apostate” opens with a brief introduction to <Aben 
Hemeya, the descendant of those Moorish kings to whom con- 
quest had allotted the throne of Grenada, till the Spanish abori- 
gines subdued their power, and resumed their authority. Beneath 
the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, the chief bulwarks of African 
usurpation had been destroyed, and before the intolerance of 
Philip II, the Mahometan believers were deprived of their religi- 


ous liberties, and expelled from his dominions. Upon the eve of ' 


this persecuting period, a short conference occurs between Hemeya 
and two Moors of his party, in which he is urged to resist the ty- 
rannical innovations of Philip upon the faith and freedom of the 
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that Hemeya, when elected to rule, was commissioned to protect. 
He is strongly reproached with an ungovernable attachment toa 
Spanish maiden, named Florinda, the only daughter of Alvarez, 
a Nobleman of Grenada, whose mansion is endangered by fire, 
during the progress of this interview, and who breathes a solemh 
asseveration that he who will extricate his child from the destruc- 
tion that surrounds her, with the possession of that lady's hand 
shall succeed to the inheritance of his treasures. Hemeya effects 
her rescue, and after a disclosure by Florinda of the tender senti- 
ments with which her bosom is inspired, Alvarez consents to 
their union, and the lovers exult in a prospect of unclouded 
happiness. At this moment, Pescara, the Governor, arrives, to 
arrest these projected measures, and having preferred his inquiries 
to Florinda, receives the following reply : 








nay, think, my lord, 
Can I behold his face, and not exclaim, 

‘© This is the man who sav’d me!” Can I feel 
The pleasure of existence,—can | breathe 

The morning air, or see the dying day 

Sink in the western sky,—can I inhale 

The rose’s perfume, or behold the lights 

That shine for ever in yon infinite heaven,— 
Orcan { taste one joy that nature gives 

To this, our earthly tarrying-place,—nor think 
That ’tis to him I owe each little flower 

1 tread on in life’s bleakness ? 

E’en now I place my hand upon my heart, 
And, as itthrobs, there is a vwice within 

That telis this throbbing heart it would be still, 


Were not Hemeya brave, —— 


Pescara produces a decree from his royal master, by which no 





Moor can wed a Christian woman, upon pain of death, unless he 
renounces his country and creed. Alvarez rescinds his voluntary 
vow, by a disgraceful caprice which Mr. Sheil has not stopped 
to explain, and withholds the hand of Florvinda until he has ful- 
filled the regal ordinance. 
Alv. (To Hemeya.) You have heard Alvarez’ will ; 

Take one day for decision. Ifto morrow 

You do not, in the face of heav’n, renounce 

The faith of Mahomet, renounce Florinda. 


- Florinda collects the fragments of her shivered dignity, and en- 


forces the mandate of this fluctuating old man, whose gratitude 
Vor. XI.—No. 60. rr | 
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evaporates with his distresses. Her determination, however is 
vented in passionate agony, and at the conclusion ofa lengthened 
farewell, going out, she looks back for an instant, and exclaims 
Oh, Hemeya! 
This, doubtless, is picturesque and affecting, but it too strongly 
resembles the ‘“‘ Remember twelve!” of Belvidera, in which Miss 
O'Neill becomes peculiarly impressive, from attention to the re- 
corded excellence of Mrs. Porter. We dislike this jeu de theatre 
upon every occasion, and can trace no reasons for its reception at 
the present. 
Hemeya consents, after a trying struggle, to 


<< choose 





Between despair and crime, 


and becomes a Christian, at the period when Malec, an old Moor, 
returns from his mission to the infidel mountaineers, whom he 
had successfully invited to a simultaneous struggle for the recovery 
of their rights. Ina colloquy with Hemeya, whose apostacy is 
severely reproached, he anathematizes the Inquisition in a strain 
of eloquent fervour, and energetic boldness : 

Look at yon towers !.. 

Aye! I will look upon them, not to fear, 


But deeply curse them. There ye stand aloft, 
Frowning in all your black and dreary pride, 





Monastic monuments of human misery, 

Houses of torment, palaces of horror ! 

Oft have you echoed to the lengthen’d shriek 
Of midnight murder; often have you heard 
The deep-choak’d groan of stifled agony 

Burst in its dying whisper !—Curses on ye! 
Curse on the tyrant that sustains you too! 

Oh, may ye one day, from your tow’ring height, 
Fall on the wretches that uphold your domes, 
And crush them in your ruins! 
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The scene that follows with Florinda is skilfully written, but 
the situation of Hemeya, divided by duty and love, seems to be 
but a careful imitation of Otway's Jaffier, wavering between the 
bold dictates of friendship, and the timid intreaties of affection. 
Nor is the triumph of beauty ensured by the most satisfactory 
contrivance. The dropping of Malec’s poniard acts with too much 
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importance, and emulates the Beef-eater, in Sheridan’s burlesque, 

who commands the whole dramatis-persone, ‘‘ in the Queen’s 

hame; to drop their swords and daggers.” Hemeya, however, is 

hurried towards a consummation of his apostacy, by the rancour 

of Malec, whom he chases from his presence, and departs, with . 
Alvarez, to perfect his conversion. Florinda intercepts Pescara 

in his egress from the portals of the Inquisition, and elicits the . 
following animated picture of Revenge, from the ferocity “ the 
man whom her rejection incenses : 


ve 





on my couch, 

Last night, I lay long sleepless—I revolv’d 

The scorns, the contumelies | have suffer’d, 

But will not brook; at last, sleep clos’d my eyelids, 
And then, methought, I saw the am’rous Moor 

In all the transports of exulting passion ; 

And I stood by, chain’d to a fiery pillar, 

Condemn'd tu gaze forever; while two fiends 





Did grin and mow upon me. 
Senseless I fell with rage.—As thus I lay, 

From forth the yawning earth a figure rose, 

Whose stature reach'd to heaven—his robes appear’ d 
Woven out of solid fire—on his head 

A serpent twin'd its huge gigantic folds ; 

And on its front, in burning characters, 

Was written ‘ VENGEANCE.” 


The four concluding lines of this nervous description, are sub- 
limely poetical, and Mr. Macready, we are told, has delivered 
them with the wildest graces of impassioned elocution. 

We are decidedly averse to the lyrical stanzas, though intrinsi- 
cally good, with which the close of this act, and the opening of | 


the next, have been expanded. ‘They were frequent, we are aware, 


in the tragedies of the last age, and abound in the dramas of Lee, | 
to which, as willbe hereafter shown, Mr. Sheil has had an: evi- 
dent recourse. The tragedies of our own time, however, suppress- 
ed this custom, and Mr. Maturin, in reviving it with success, 
has incurred the appellation of a melo-drainatist upon the largest 
scale, a wholesale-dealer in marches and music. They add, in this 
instance, to'the solemnity of the scene, for, what will not the 
harmonies of Bishop contribute to heighten? Full and complete 
as the incidents might have been compacted, such an addition 
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hey could not be refused, though it floated uponthe surface of reple- 
tion, like the sage’s rose-leaf in agoblet of water. 
Malec is apprehended by thé villany of Pescara, and committed 


to his inquisitorial tortures. WHemeya is made the guiltless instru- 








ment of. this savage infliction, and a further draft has been made 
upon the energies of Otway, whose grand scene between Pierre 
and his betrayer, is not totally overlooked in Malec’s execrations 
of his pupil. The connecting interview with Florixda, however, 
is truly original, and exhibits the emotions of a sensitive mind, 
seduced from its fortitude by allurement, and inflicting misery in 
mistake. The sympathy of Florinda for the 


** aged Muor, 





Dragg'd pitiless along, 
is lost in her transport, at the escape of Hemeya, whose bosom is 
i: torn by that sense of safety in which his mistress exults. This 
view of human nature displays uncommon acutenesss, and deve- 
a f lopes the anguish of a towering, but humbled, spirit, struggling 
| like an eagle on broken pinions, while it discloses an amiable, 
though odious, impulse of selfish sensibility. 

When Hemeya, after rescuing Malec, is devoted by Pescara to 
destruction, Florinda supplicates for his release, and is de- 
luded by their mutual persecutor, into a hope of success. Under 
the influence of this cherished deception, she breathes an apos- 3 
trophe to his benevolence with singular sweetness : a 





when you see ee 
The man you spar’d—when you behold his face, ; 












And watch him as he heaves the air of heav’n, 
And looks upon the sun, will you not feel 

A transport in your bosom ? When you awake 
At midnight’s hour, will you not be at peace 
And sleep again upon that blessed thought ? 
And, as you kneel to heaven, may you not ask 
The mercy that you gave ? 

A “larger price,’ however, is required for this concession 
than Florinda is prepared to award. Pescara deinands her hand ; 
she recoils from this horrible alternative, and weeps over the ne- 
cessity of destruction. Pescara here attempts to soothe her sor- 
rows, and bends his dissimulation to this exquisite simile : 
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—— Do not weep, 

Or, if you do, like dew on morning roses 
Your tears must dry in the warm light of love. 

The dew upon “ morning roses” has been finely handled by 
Shakspearé, in his “ ‘Taming of the Shrew,” and yet Sheil (for 
in this exhiliration we cannot stoop to formality) has heightened 
the bright graces of his colouring. That illustration with which 
the metaphor closes has more of force and perspicuity, than any 
turn of language from which our admiration has derived the un- 
fading honours of delight. 

Florinda persists in her rejection, and Pescura, to work her fears 
against the stream of judgment, enforces his solicitations by u 
terrible picture of Hemeya, writhing under the refinements of 
torture, and excruciated into cries for relief: 

Look there—look there !—He dies—see where he dies !— 
The wheel goes round—See, the red froth of blood !— 
His hair stands up and drips with agony !— 


On thee—on thee he calls—and bids thee save ’ im !— 


Florinda relents before this appalling picture, and becomes Pes- 


cara’s bride. She then hurries into the prison of Hemeya, to an-— 


nounce his release, and is followed by her husband, who revokes 


his promised pardon, and consigns the ‘‘ Apostate” to immediate 


death. At the moment of its infliction, Malec, reinforced ‘by a 


band of Moorish mountaineers, attains the dungeon; Pescara 
attempts to sacrifice Florinda, but is prevented and slain by He- 
meya, whose triumph is embittered by the loss of his preserver.— 
To fulfil the provisions of a vow, by which death had been self- 
decreed in preference to the bed of Pescara, previous to her com- 
pulsatory marriape Florinda had imbibed a draught of poison, 
and now sinks with rapidity before its fatal operation. Hemeya, 
in despair, buries the dagger of Pescara in his heart, and breathes 
a final sigh but a few minutes before the dissolution of Florinda. 
The whole of this catastrophe is concerted with amazing skill, 
and must produce an immeasurable effect upon the feelings of a 
spectator. The death of Flrinda is admirably managed, and 
possesses every requisite of excellence but originality, ‘“ In few,’ 


we will merely contrast the declarations of this dying beauty, with 
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the speech of Lee’s Athenais, and leave our readers to the dic- 
tates of conviction. 


Yes, I have kept my promise to thee: 

This is its dread fulfilment !.. You were wrong 

To chide me for my falsehood.... Lre my marriage, 
I pour’d a@ DEADLY DRAUGHT within my veins, 

That first was ice; but now in streams of fire 


Comes rushing through my bosom! THE APOSTATE. 








*¢ Oh, thou mighty spirit, 

If yet thou art not mingled with the stars, 

Look down, and hear the wretched Athenais, 

When thou shalt know, before I gave consent 

To this indecent marriage, I had taken 

Into my veins a cold and DEADLY DRAUGHT, 

Which soon would render me, alas, unfit 

For the warm joys of an imperial lover, 

And make me ever thine, yet keep my word 

With Theodosius. ———-TunLoposius ; or, The Force of Love. 

Our readers will do well to recollect that this play of ‘* Theo- 
dosius” was formerly upon the acting-list, and exhibited Barry, 
as Varanes, its virtual hero, in a most advantageous light. From 
a revolution of circumstances, should it be again selected for re- 
vival, the death of Athenais could hardly be wrenched from its 
original form, and yet the pathos in which it emerges has been 
so hackneyed by the bold devotion of Mr. Sheil, that its success 
would be dangerously impaired. This experiment upon the‘dull- 
ness of the Covent-garden junto has been justified by success, but 
we hope the author, in any future essay, will bestow a moment's 
consideration upon ulterior scrutiny, and remember that there is 
an ordeal, before which the enterprise of ambition may be severely 
checked. 
Upon page 3, in this line, 
Too long amid Moorish mountaineers 


the definite article has been casually omitted : It must be read, 
‘*Too long amid the Moorish,” &c. At page 12, the double interjec- 
tion of Pescara—‘‘ Ha! ha! a Moor ?’”’—borders on the ludicra res 
that its tenor should avoid. ‘‘ Lead me from hence,” page 15, is 
ungrammatical; the preposition should be expunged. In these 
lines, (page 51) 
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«Oh! they will ring the marriage-bell for me,.... 
And, ‘mid their frantic merriment, i hear 
The toll of death’? ———— 


.. the elision, of ‘* Vl’ for “I shall,” is Hibernian and unautho- 





rized. Hem, page 59, first speech, is put for Ham. Page 69, 
«¢ Be my wife’ would acquire an advance in harmony and expres- 
sion, if read ‘‘ Become my wife.” 

We gather from the preface that ‘‘ the metre will be occasion- 
ally found incomplete, as the play is published from the prompt- 
book, and the passages omitted in representation were not -con- 
sidered by the author as worthy of publication.” We have sen- 
tences, however, marked with inverted commas, the usual signs 
of restoration, at pages 32, 42, 43, and 51; butif Mr. Sheil has 
really testified any deference to the arbitrary alterations of unlet- 
tered power, we lament the ruined dignities of feeling to whose 
overthrow his submission has contributed. 

The prologue is a poor thing, by one Mr. Wallace, and pre- 
cedes the march of tragic majesty, like a pug-dog barking before 
the state-carriage. Some vivacity has been attempted in the epi- 
logue, but with more ardour than success. The word “speedy”’ is 
ungrammatical, yet it jingles with ‘‘ Macready,’ and that suffices. 
We wish this gentleman’s name had rhymed to merit or honour, 
with both of which it fully corresponds, and then Mr. Barrett 
might have treated us with better English, and him with more 
distinction. 

The dedicatory epistle to Miss O'Neill, though strained and 
inelegant, is powerfully recommended by its brevity. That Mr. 
Sheil derived many valuable ‘‘ helps to composition,” from the 
crude hints of an uncultivated female, we cannot easily believe, 
nor will we suffer prudence to tarnish the honours of celebrity. 
We know, beyond the reach of contradiction, that the economy 
of his play was repeatedly deranged by the selfish suggestions of 
this actress, and such embarrassments, where indignation is left 
to the unshackled exercise of its energies, would assuredly pro- 

duce a different species of avowal. But Mr. Sheil has probably 
a fresh play in preparation, and arrogance must be tolerated, 
where interest is at stake. Let him, therefore, produce another 
good tragedy, and we will forgive another venal dedication, 
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The Touchstone; or, the World as it goes. A Comedy, in Four Acts; as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. By James Kenney. v0. 3s. 
€’. Chapple. j 
We are sorrv to commence with a rude attack upon the open- 

ing lines of this production, but as they are luckily confined to 

the “ Prologue,” the drama itself may escape condemnation. In 
this preparatory effort we are told, that 





*¢ persons, such as ever cross our way, 
And such events as happen every day,” 
/ 
are destined to become the theme of representation, and amuse 
us by the author's recurrence to 


The old and natural for the new and strange. 


Io this declaration we could strongly object, and enforce our 
preference for the ‘‘ new and natural,” if Mr. Kenney’s energies 
were calculated to effect such a combination. But not to press a 
cavil of this sort too severely, let us take the promised features of 
his new drama into consideration, and compare the result of its 
labours with their aniouncement. Are Probe and Paragon, for 
example, the common creatures of existence? Do we ‘ever’ 
(i.e. exclusively) meet with philosophical showmen, and wealthy 
schoolmasters ; or are these boasted deductions from substantial 
nature, the shadowy offspring of theatrical fertility? Su¢ha 
question is at once resolved, and the writer must acknowledge 
his inadvertence. 

A few portions of this prologue are neat and satirical, reflect- 
ing upon the savage taste for actual “ blood and murder,” by 
which the French melo-drame is now pervaded, with pointed con- 
tempt, but eulogizing the heads of the British drama, with more 
sincerity than success.—Ecce signum. 

Our fathers thought, through many a tasteless age, (ironical) 
Nature an ample subject for the stage ; 


From her old stock their characters they got, 
And probability confin’d the plot. 


Can any thing be more feeble and faltering, than the word 
“* got,” which nothing but its adjunctive jingle could possibly 
have recommended ? And even that necessity is easily obviated. 


From her old stock their characters they gain’d, 
And probability the plot maintain’d, 
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We have another verbal nuisance to indict, which the author 


at his earliest opportunity must be compelled to remove: 


Protect his offspring ; once before ye furl'd 

Your Eyis o'er his picture of ‘* The World!” 
Where did the writer pick up that abominable phrase of ‘ furl- 
ing an Eyis?” It is absolutely invita Minerv.i, and the goddess 
could no more ‘furl’ an ‘ Egis.” than Mr. Kenney can twist 
a kitchen-poker, 

The comedy itself is worthy of attention, and singularly ex- 
empt from censure. Many of the characters are strictly within 
keeping, and Cropley, his daughter Dinah, and Miss Becky, will 
never want their prototypes in life, for simplicity, coarseness, or 
cunning The schemes of Finesse and Mrs. Fairweather upon 
Garnish, who parries them by his meanness, and Paragon, who 
promotes them by his liberality, are scarcely heightened from the 
originals of probability and practice. From the introduction of 
Miss Garnish, towards the end of Act 3, the business of the play is 
powerfully strengthened, and the cross struggles for ascendency 
over Paragon, now heir to an immense fortune, are ingenious, 
amusing, and consistent. The comedy must be seen to be under- 
stood, and the scrutiny required cannot fail to excite entertain- 
ment, and procure approval. 


The epilogue is a lively appendix to the character of Miss Becky, 


by whom it is delivered, though that information has not been 


conveyed by the Printer, A grammatical correction is necessary 
in the last of these lines :— 
Dear youth! who make your conquests—at halfprice, 


Flutter the benches through each neighbouring box, 
Then, lolling, trim Ais hyacinthian locks,— 


which must clearly stand thus :— 


Then, lolling, trim your hyacinthian lucks,— 
Won’t you, &e. 


Upon the propriety of that appeal from Mrs. Alsop to the merits 
of her mother, which a critical colleague has denounced in ano- 


ther section of our review, we are not inclined to hazard an oppo- 
site opinion. Let us admit, however, that the path to this allu- 


sion is very delicately paved, and though the feelings of the 
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speaker should assuredly have beeen spared, by expunging the pas- 
sage altogether, yet those feelings could not have been violated 
with more tender dexterity. 

An un countable jumble of the text has occurred upon page 66, 
where ihe annexed speech must be freshly regulated :—‘* Probe. 
Why—what think vou of making him jealous? (Slaps him on the 
shoulder, struck with the discovery.) The very thing—I see into 
vour design. T'll do it—it’s a bright thought.—How came it into 


vour heal ? Here Dinah’s name has been casually omitted, and 


must be thus restored :— 
Pro Why—what think you of making him jealous ? 
Dinah  (Siaps him on the shoulder, &c.) The very thing, &c. 

On page 52, Pro. is put for Gar. at the eleventh division of the 
leaf, and the punctuation should be revised throughout. ‘* These 
things (according to Shakspeare) are of the second edition,’ and 
such amendments must become due to the patronage with which 
this pleasant effort will probably be honoured. 

If Mr. Kenney, under his own admission, 

Now take it as it goes; you will but find 

Still his old plot on foot, to ** Raise the Wind,’ — 
in the structure of this comedy has been impelled by the res an- 
gusta domi, and deems such an allegation of force enough to crush 
the energies of censure, we must extend his toleration to the 
*€ blood and murder” poets, whom the spur of poverty has also 
goaded to their peculiar efforts. Fortunately, however, for Mr. 
Kenney, he seldom struggles for recompense by neglecting repu- 
tation, and, in this instance, has again strengthened the preten- 
sions of necessity by their claim to praise. 





A House out at Windows, a musical piece, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, by James Kenney. 8vo0. 2s. C. Chapple. 
This is a spirited trifle in one act, translated, with additions, 
from the French, and enlivened by an amusing succession of songs 


and concerted pieces. We hope it will lead the way to many simi- © 


lar productions, with which the customary pause between play and 
farce may be pleasantly obviated. The prose diction of Mr. Ken- 
ney is always easy and genteel, but his lyrical effusions are seldom 
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entitled to the same portion of praise. The annexed stanza is un- 


grammatical : 
But ever doubt a loveless youth— 
From him no virtuous feeling seek ; 
Distrust his heart,. distrust his truth, 
Whose pra‘se no lovely woman speak. (Speaks) 


Don Giovanni; or, A Spectre on Horseback! a Comic, Heroic, Operatic, 
Tragic, Pantomimic, Burletta-Spectacular Extravaganza; in two acts; 
as performed at the Royal Circus, and Surrey Theatre. By Thomas Dib- 
din. 8vo.1s.Gd. Aliller. . 

This 1s one of those facetious productions in which Mr. Dib- 
din is better qualified to indulge than any contemporary writer, 
and the most successful proofs, we understand, are nightly ex- 
hibited to his intelligence and activity, in the crowded atten- 
dances to that splendid concern over which he, presides. In a 
composition of this order, the critic can never trace occasion to 
ery ‘© sufflamina!” and dulness alone, we believe, would attach a 
drag-chain to the spirit and vivacity we have just perused. The 
variation adopted by Mr. Dibdin in the management of his 
spectre is extremely judicious, and by rendering him but ideally 
dead, the facilities for burlesque are heightened to a pitch of 
uncommon amusement. 

_ As the conductor of a Vaudeville establishment, or Theatre of 
Parody, Mr. Dibdin has a spacious field before him, and with a 
conviction that our regular dramatic entertainments may be 
benefited by satirical exposure, we would recommend Mr: Dib- 
din to catch the manners of the stage as they rise, and prove his 


talents, while they convey gratification, to be susceptible of 
utility. 





The Libertine; an Opera, in two acts. Founded on the story of Don Juan. 
The Music from Mozart's celebrated opera of Don Giovanni, adapted to the 
English stage by Mr. Bishop. 8vo. 2s. Miller. 

This local attempt to embody the successful attributes of a po- 
pular Italian opera, has sprung from the pen of Mr. Pocock, as- 
sisted by the musical abilities of his amiable lady, and the discri- 
minating guidance of Mr. Bishop, whose poetical talents are of . 
an order to supersede half the lyrical stanzas with which his 
muse is generally pestered. With our known contempt for the 
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pretensions of 'Squire Pocock, we have but few observations to 
hazard upon this twin-brother to non-entitv. Tt has many 
emanations from the old leaven, which we can hardly stop to 
particularize, and if Mr. Pocock’s future efforts are fortunate 
enough to stimulate this indifference, while eluding observation, 
they may probably escape without censure. We must hear no 
more, however, of such nonsense as day-light ‘* the world sur- 
prising,” nor be shocked by such vulgarity as the phrase to ‘* go 
it,” inimitable as the graces may be with which it issues from the 
lips of Mr. Liston. 





Incog ; or three days ata well known Hotel. A farce in two acts, as perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By W. A. Keep. 8vo. 2. Gd. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


We have not had an opportunity of detailing the materials of 
this farce, and shall therefore present our readers with a slight 
sketch of its fable. 

Sir David:-Credulous travels from Exeter to London, in search of his son 
George, a barrister, who had been contracted to Amelia Pemberton, a young 
lady of immense fortune, and unblemished virtue, whom, notwithstanding, 
the dissipation of the capital has inclined him to neglect. He has been re- 
duced to pecuniary embarrassments of an urgent nature, by the villany of 
his friend Shark, and at the period of Sir David's arrival is confined to a 
spunging-house, from which, by a plan upon the Baronet’s credulity, he 
obtains his release. Miss Pemberton has reached London in the disguise of a 
military officer, attended by her servant Fanny, in male attire, to fathom 
the principles and intention of her ci-devant admirer. This she effects with 
complete success; ascertains his honour, his errors, and attachment; and 
having exposed the arts of Shark, rewards him ultimately with her hand and 
fortune. 

The scene lies at Hatchett’s hotel, where the parties are locally 
assembled, and much minor assistance is contributed to the main 
plot by the amours of ‘Fanny and Sharp, the valet of Young Cre- 
dulous, the humours of Tim, a waiter, and the simplicity of 
Jenny Brewer, a chambermaid. The scheme of Amelia Pember- 
ton bears a strong resemblance to the plans of durora in Le 
Sage’s ‘‘ Gil Blas,” upon which Moore has founded a comedy not' 
wholly deserving of the neglect it has experienced. The piece 
before us is lively and not ill written, but we think the ‘* accla- 


mations of applause” expressed in the title page might every 
where have been gafely omitted. 
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‘© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young puets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. " SOUTHEY. 


EEE 
LINES. 


To a lady who requested the author ‘‘ not to look at her, least 
he should read love in her eyes.” 


Yes! 1] wil/ turn my eyes away, 
When they encounter thine, 

Which sparkle only to betray 
This silly heart of mine. 


Ah, why thus idly mock my grief, 
Why probe a cureless wound ? 
Since well thou knew’st that no relief, 
For me, can e’er be found! 


Oh, rather teach me to forget 
Those charms J ne’er must see ; 

For, tho’ a slave in Cupid’s net, 
Thou art no slave to me; 


Then, lady, scorn the wiles of art, 
Love’s fancied pangs disown ; 
Seek not to ruin ev'ry heart, 


But reign o’et one alone! 


June 4th, 1817. ' ZEPHYR. 


U 





SERENADE. 


The golden sun is rising bright, 
The twinkling stars withdraw their beams ; 
% The rosy morning’s lovely light 
“4 Has chas’d away the lover’s dreams. 
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Awake, my fair! those orbs unclosé, 
More radiant than the light of day, 

Waste not the hours in dull repose, 
But chase the drowsy God away. 


Arise, arise, the morning’s light, 
Has chased away the lover’s dreams; 
‘Yet all to him seems wrapt in night, 
Until thine eyes disclose their beams. 
July 12, 1817. | ZEPHYR, 


DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


OF 


MRS. ALSOP. 


When Jorpan’s eyes were clos’d by death, 
Genius hung weeping o’er her bier, 
While Fancy wove a Jasting wreath, 
For one to genuine mirth so dear! 
’Twas then, whilst sorrowing o’er her tomb, 
When Pleasure’s brow by grief was shaded, 
Hope's sanguine eye piere’d through the gloom,— 
Her eager glance beheld in thee 
A scion of that lovely tree, 
Whose matchless sweets had lately faded ' 
Thou wert abeam that seem’d to say, 
Tho’ Jorpans brilliant sun had set, 
It left behind a living ray, 
That would reflect its beauties yet. 
Cheer’d by the thought, Hope linger’d nigh, 
To mark in ¢hee some native grace, 


That shone in JorDAN’S speaking eye, 


And lighten’d on her laughing face ; . 
While Mem’ry fondly look’d and smil’d, o. 
And hop’d to trace the mother in the child, 


But, ah! -such hopes, such wishes are in vain,— 


5X 
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‘We ne’er shall see our JoRDAN’s like again.”’ 
, M. H. 





TO THE MOON. 


Farewell, farewell, departing day, 

Far in the west thou melt’st away,. 

While, rob’d in clouds, soft twilight shrouds 
The goddess of the silver ray. 
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Arise, oh, moon, attest thy reign, 
In Jamsbent lustre, o’er the plain; 
Serenely tair, come soothe despair, 


And chase afar her haggard train. 


Well may the minstrel-youth delight 
Te pour his song to thy pale light, 
Tell thee the woe that taught to flow 
The humid tear that dims his sight. 


Well may the absent lover dwell 

On that clear beam he lov’d so well, 
When ’neath thy ray he us’d to stray, 
With Celia, down the flow’ry dell. 


And Fancy knows no sweeter theme, 
Than thy pale crescent’s trembling beam, 
When, rapt, she roves thro’ sacred groves, 


Or pauses o'er the gliding stream. 


Fond Mem'ry, at thy silent hour, 
Revives again the blasted flow’r 
Recalls the past, that lime had cast 


To wither in Oblivion’s pow’r. 


For thou in pity seem’st to stray, 
Aud linger on thy nightly way, 
To hear the song, that glides along 
The placid air, to meet thy ray. 
M. Leman REpe. 





ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 


Who was drowned in Ostend Harbour. 


O’er Glory’s grave see prostrate patriots weep, 
Where heroes, statesmen, and where monarchs sleep ; 
Millions attest their deeds, and bear their name 
To grace the annals of recording Fame, 

While o’er the grave where private virtue lies, 

No dirges swell, no blazgn’d trophies rise ; 

(Cold to the moveless mansions of the dead, 
Unhonor’d, unrecorded, they have fied, 

Their lowly names entrusted to the few, 

Who all their charms, and all their virtues knew ; 
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And fewer still to infant beauty raise 
The note of sorrow, or the voice of praise. 

The tender task to mourn thee, CHARLES, be mine, 
To thy sad fate to pour the pensive line, 

And paint thy graces, vivid as the ray 

That glows the herald of a glorious day ; 

Like that you dawn’d, in beauty’s early pride, 

As brightly sparkled, and as fleeting—died, 

When, proud of its fair prize, the parting wave 
Roll’d back, and bore thee to thy sandy grave! 
While beauty, youth, and innucence are dear, 

Who to thy mem’ry will refuse a tear ? 

Yes, to thy fate, sweet CHaRLes, shall ever rise, & 


In fond devotion, sacred Pity’s sighs, 





Affection shall its passing woe prolong, . 
And Sorrow weave it in her softest song. . 
M. Leman Repe. a 
TRANSLATION. 
No. 9. 
SONG. . 


“© Mai Numi.”’— 
RECITATIVE. 


Fraternal dictate, and a sire’s command, 
A vow, asolemn vow, divide her fate 
From mine. My wounded heart demands 
The balm of Pity. Stung to this, my soul, 
. My broken soul, resigns the struggle, and 
Submits to Grief; press’d and divided by 
The jarring claims of Love and Duty. 


RONDO. 


Canst thou express the cruel anguish 
That Duty would impose, 

When, torn from her for whom I languish, 

The tear of sorrow flows ? 


Return, my love, to soothe the sadness, 
The rage that claims thy care, 

Nor leave my heart to soar in madness, 

Or sink beneath despair. 
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Cheatrical Inquisition. 





‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” © 
CLAUDIAN. 





KING’S THEATRE. 





June 26. Concert, and Recitations, by M. Talma and Mademoiselle Georges. 
28. Il Don Giovanni—Zulica. 

July 1. L’Agnese—Les Deguisements Amoureux. 
—_—_ 5. 11 Don Giovanni — = Ibid. 

— 48. Ibid _ — Ibid. 

— 12. La Clemenza di Tito—Ibid. 

—— 14. Ibid.—Les Fetes Espagnoles—La Partie de Chasse D’Henri Quatre. 
—— 19. Ibid. — Divertisement Asiatique — Les Petits ‘Braconiers, 





1 





LA CLEMENZA DI TITO. 


Saturday July 19.—The Italian Opera, though but ‘a feather 
in the cap of youth,” has derived a solidity from admiration, to 
which its intrinsic value could urge no public claim, and its pre- 
scriplive success can stimulate no serious eulogium. It is a plea- 
sant noseyay in the hands of lassitude, with which the relaxed 
energies of intellect may be permitted to refreshen the hours of 
occupation, but to contrast its exotic allurements with our 


‘national attraction, and sit with the same face, as Dr. Brown-long 


since observed, at Lear, the opera, and a pantomime, is an ex- 
cess of indulgence, at which our philosophy, we candidly avow, 
will never enable us to connive. 

This theory, however, has been severely shaken by the brilliant 
exertions of Fodor and Camporese, who seem determined to 
‘* witch the world” with their vocal supremacies, and induce us 
to hazard an assertion that nothing could be more delightful than 


the amusement we are preparing to record. Ridiculous as it es- 
Vor. XI.—No. 60. K 
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sentially is to witness the dignitaries of classical history, chaunt- 
ing their love, hatred, or revenge, to flutes, fiddles, and French- 
horns, dying to triple time, with “ swan-like end,” and ‘* fading 
in music,” vet there is a floating charm about all this, which ~ 
identifies it, to a congenial imagination, with 


no mortal business, nor sound 


That the earth owes. 





We see ‘ our partners rapt” by the persuasive illusion, and gladly 
‘* shuffle off’ our reluctance, in a sort of ‘Tarpeian leap from the 
rock of impartiality, till we mix with unalloyed transport in the 
feelings that surround us, and melt, like the stubborn pearl of 
Cleopatra, to the consistence in which we have immerged. 


And what is music then ? Then music is 

Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 

To a new-crowned monarch. Such it is, 

As are those dulcet sounds, in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear, 
And summon him to marriage. 


Madame Camporese sustained the part of Sesto, and richly me- 
rited the reception her endeavours procured. ‘The opening duetto 
with Vitellia was rapturously encored, and ‘‘ Ah perdona al primo 
affetto,”’ excited the same cordial emotion. We were positively 
astonished by the tasteful variety of action that Madame Camporese 
exhibited. It left competition at an immeasurable distance, and 


from the Theatrical inexperience under which, according to re- 
port, her efforts have hitherto labuured, their advance upon the 
_path of propriety must excite surprise while it commands admira- 
tion. The Opera is, indeed, but a desert track for the march of 
ability, and our congratulations must be redoubled upon the pre- 
sent occasion, for the speed with which its impediments have 
been surmounted. , 
Since the departure of Catalani, whose retirement has thrown 
us, at intervals, ‘‘into a towering passion,” we have encountered 
no genuine remedy for her loss beyond the talents of Madame 
Fodor We profess our sentiments of Catalani in the aggregate, 
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and fathom her value by the general impression it created. As a 
singer of taste and science her attributes were contemptible, but 
in bursts of impassioned grandeur, and vocal magnificence, she 
was heavenly, matchless, and irresistible. Her powers rolled down 


upon criticism in a flood of wonder, and choaked the utterance 


that struggled to pronounce them a prey to impurities, and re- 


plete with bitterness. .The voice ot Fodor ‘‘ comes forth like 
Echo frem her cell; in the best requisites of her art she is 
faultlessly proficient, and the musician must appreciate her ef- 
forts with delight, from a conviction that every charm is united in 
To the 


multitude, a bulky figure and* bad action will render this ac- 
* a 


the object before him. But praise can go no farther. 
complished woman unpopular and ineffective, when the mo- 
mentary influence of-her talents has expired, and our English eyes 
have found leisure to lament the personal graces in which she is 
deficient. One point of this objection ‘may be remedied. It is 
not necessary upon any stage to throw back the arms with a 
frightful jerk, and turn out the hand for an exposure of its deli- 
cate formation. In this painful habit Fodor indulges with sin- 
gular freedom, and we shall feel individually favoured by a limit 
being put to so inelegant a custom. 7 

Crivelli has disappointed us, and we are compelled to bestow an 
appellation upon the Parisian journalists which decorum at pre- 
sent induces us to. suppress. Aviendo pregonado vino, as the Spa- 
niards say, venden vinagre. These French fellows, in their avidity 
to depreciate ‘ir. Braham, have committed an irreparable error, 
and will authorize us for the future, without ceremony or reluc- 
tance, to reverse their decisidns.’ The Tito of Signor Crivelli was 
a decent specimen of mediocrity, and rose, perhaps, in his deli-+ 
berations upon the sentence of Sesto, toa few degrees above its 
general texture. | ; 

We confess oursélves delighted with this ebullition from the 
muse of Mozart, voluptuous and luxuriating as the appetite for 
such ambrosial fare may be considered. ‘It is but foolery,” to 
quote again from Hamlet, we own; “‘ but such a kind of gain- 


giving as would perhaps trouble a woman.” 


° 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1817. 

June 25. Richard the Third—Mayor of Garratt ; Jerry Sneak, Mr. Booth.— 
(Mr. Booth’s Night.) 

—— 26. Apostate; Pescara, Mr. Abbot—Libertine. 

—— 27. GentleShepherd ; Patie, Mr. Sinclair; Roger, Mr. Duruset ; Glaud, 
Mr. Blanchard; Symon, Mr. Atkins; Sir William Worthy, Mr. 
Chapman; Bauldy, Mr. Liston ; Peggy, Miss Stephens; Mause, 
Mrs. Davenport — Fontainbleau — Libertine.— (A1r. Sinclair’s 
Night.) 

—— 28. Gamester—No Song no Supper—Aurora. 

—— 30. Romeo and Juliet—Libertine. 

July 1. Exile—Magpie, or the Maid.—(Miss Booth’s Night.) a 

—— 2. Guy Mannering ; Colonel Mannering, Mr. T. Matthews.—Aladin, 
Aladdin, Miss Matthews.—(Miss Matthews and Mr. Grimaldi's 
Night.) 

—— 3. Apostate—Gentle Shepherd. 

—— 4. Alexander the Great —John of Paris.—(Mr. Claremont and Mr. 
Tokely’s Night.) 

—— 5. Soldier’s Daughter—Rosina. 

— 7. Othello; Desdemona, Miss O’Neill — Pastoral Divertisement— 
Katherine and Petruchio ; Katherine, Miss O’ Neill. 

—— 8. School of Reform—Gentle Shepherd—Tom Thumb.—(Mr. Bran- 

don’s Night.) . 

—— 9. Merchant of Venice; Bassanio, Mr. Bonnel Thornton; Gratiano, 
Mr. Faucit; Shylock, Mr. Sherenbeck ; Portia, Mrs. Faucit. 
—Songs— Blind Boy — Edmund, Mrs. Faucit.— (Mrs. Faucit’s 
Night.) 7 

—— 10. GuyMannering—Dances—Libertine.—(7he Misses Dennett's Night.) 

—— 11. Apostate—No Song no Supper. 

—— 12. Honey Moon—Midas. 

—— 14. Othello—Cymon. 

— 15. The Slave—Songs—Magpie, or the Maid.—(Mr. Ware’s Night.) 

—— 16. Love in a Village—Spoil’d Child. 

— 17. Othello—Libertine.—(Last Night of the Season.) 





OTHELLO. 

Monday, July 7.—This tragedy, which has hitherto commanded 
but few attractions at Covent-garden Theatre, was announced for 
this evening with the addition of Miss O'Neill, who has at length 
gratified her truest admirers by assuming the duties of Desde- 
The qualifications of this lovely representative were in 
strict unison with the requisites of the character, and we sincerely 
believe that a more complete or interesting personation has never 
been exhibited. It authorizes unfading remembrance, and would 
even justify minute description. 

Mr. Young's Othello wanted animation, though sometimes 
forcible, and frequently effective. His address to the senate was 
capitally spoken, and in the consecutive description of Desde- 


mona. 
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mona’s tender eagerness to ‘‘ devour his discourse,” exhibiting 
her imputed manner as he proceeded, we confess our hearts 
warmed towards Mr. Young, and we almost ‘‘ swore,” with ‘a 
world of sighs,”” ; 





"twas strange, ’twas passing strange, 
A ’Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful, 


and ‘‘ wished that heaven had made us such a man," for those 
parts of Othello which the actor permitted to sink beneath this 
noble specimen. . 7 

Upon more occasions than we can tax our memory to furnish, 


2o% eae eC 


Mr. Young laid or neglected his emphasis with remarkable im- — 
propriety :— 


Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 
3 From her propriety 





_ was absolutely delivered without a pause or inflexion, though sus- 
' i ceptible of much extemporaneous vehemence, and great majestic 
energy. Barry, as we have heard him described, spoke the first 
six syllables in atone of angry command, as if the “ bell” had . 
been sounded against his desire, or in opposition to his authority. 
The very epithet, ‘‘ dreadful,” testifies the passionate ‘mood in 
ies which he directs its uproar to be suppressed. 
“he _ Mr. Young wore a new dress adjusted, we think, with improve- 
be ment, yet still at variance with propriety. He ought assuredly to 
~~ assume the uniform worn by Cassio and Iago, though embellished 
a according to the superiority of his station. We have already re- 
sie marked elsewhere that Cassio should be distinguished in a similar 
’ manner from the Antient, and these gradations of costume, while — 
. it separated their respective appointments, would keep the specta- 
y tor alive to that eminence at which the views of Jago are directed. 
The Cassio of Mr.C. Kemble is one of those exquisite persona- 
tions which criticism can scarcely do more than record. His 
drunken scene, with its laughter and devotion, has long been un- 
rivalled, and till talents of the highest order are liable to eclipse, 
this performance must maintain its powerful impression, and de- 
cided eminence. We have been given to understand that Mr. 
C. Kemble is anxious to become the representative of Othello, and 
much as we should feel the necessity of regretting his retirement 
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from a minor part, the general arrangement of the play would 
clearly be strengthened by Mr. Young’s return to Iago, and Mr. 
Abbott's accession to the Florentine. By these means the misera- 
ble efforts of Mr. Junius Booth, which were repeatedly hissed, 
would be excluded, and in that enjoyment we should trace un- 
ceasing motives for congratulation and delight. This wretched 
ereature lies on the excellence of SHakspeare, like an incubus on 
the bosom of a Circassian beauty. 


KATHERINE AND. PETRUCHIO. 


At the end of the previcus drama, Miss O'Neill, for the second 
time, played the heroine of this farce, which is superior, we think, 
to the whole of her comic exertions, yet falls infinitely beneath 
the comparative excellence of Mrs. Gibbs or Mrs. C. Kemble. If it 
were Miss O'Neill's intention to estrange herself from the collateral 
personages of the drama, that purpose has been amply fulfilled 


by the splendid dress she so ridiculously assumed in opposition to — 


the decent neatness that surrounded her. We hate this aristocra- 
tical sort of feeling, and insist, whenever the actress comes before 
us, that the woman should be forgotten. 

Mr. Young's Petruchio was admirably sustained. His first dress 
appeared to be too plain, and the second by no means embodied 
the description of Biondello. We recommend the retention of the 
soliloquy, 

Thus have I politickly begun my reign, &e. 
with which the second act is generally arranged té conclude. It 
seems necessary, as an elucidation of Katherine's treatment and 
behaviour. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Wednesday, July 9.—It would be difficult to do more than am- 
plify the genuine assertion of an unsophisticated observer who 
sat near us, that ‘* Mrs. Faucit is a fine woman and a nice ac- 
tress.” The entertainments of this evening afforded her an op- 
portunity of assuming the part of Portia, and satisfactorily as we 
are inclined at all times to think of her serious endeavours, in 
occasional touches of cheerful elegance we deem her not only 
superior, but unexceptionable. 

Mr.Sherenbeck’s ‘* exposition’’ of Shylock was neither ‘f sound” 
or orthodox, and the equipment of this Jew in the dialect of his 
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d ze. seemed equally absurd and ineffective. His. enunciation 
P was painfully correct, and, divested of every claim to professional 
: & merit, this man of “ Rochester”: must get the ‘ town clerk of 
eta to pen a dissertation upon his excellence, or suffer it 
_ to pass unrecorded. We hope this abominable imitation of hu- 
| / manity will not be repeated. 
- The exertions of Mr. Bonnel Thornton, who is.said to be en- 
+ gaged at a salary of ten pounds a-week, repaid us, in some mea-- 
i? sure, for the toleration of the Rochester Israelite. His feature: 
4 are prominent, and his figure well proportioned, nor do these 
‘« good gifts” appear to be unaccompanied by taste and anima- 
tion. A ‘* passionate speech,” as Hamlet terms it, in the trial- 
scene was powerfully delivered, and justified two distinct peals of 
> applause. 
“-. Mr. Faucit supported Gratiano. with much ability, and de- 
@ ‘nounced the “ currish spirit” of the Hebrew, . 
wolvish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous, 


+ in tones of uncommon truth and energy. The deep attention 





with which the giddy Gratiano viewed the solemn scene before him, 


was happily conceived, and demands cur warmest compliment. 


* ~ We hope to see the talents of Mr. Faucit more frequently em-~ 
_ ployed. . 
vf | ADDRESS. 
aS 
3 Thursday. July 17.—This Theatre closed after a season within 


/ the limits of its ordinary extent. At the termination of the 
7, tragedy, (‘‘ Othello’) Mr. Fawcett came forward, and delivered 
® the following address, with that affected sensibility for which, in 
un similar efforts, he has rendered himself remarkable :— 

“a LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

I have again to offer the most grateful acknowledgments from the Proprietors 
of this Theatre, for your kind and liberal patronage. Supported by this all- 
a powerfal aid, the Covent-garden Company has maintained its high celebrity, 
throughout a season fraught with unusual public distress ; and by its popular 


attraction, the Proprietors have been enabled to meet their large and heavy 
expenditure, ; 





The various revivals and new pieces have been more than usually success- 
ful—scarcely one, amongst the great number, that has not been most favor- 
ably received ; and the production of a new tragedy, which has heen univer- 






sally admired for its classical and poetical beauties, is an occurrence as grati- 
fying as itis rare. The termination of the present season has been marked by 
the retirement of one of the brightest ornaments of the British stage. The 
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high public honours paid to the professional talents of Mr. Kemble,{must have 
the effect of stimulating the exertions of those performers who may succeed 
him, that they may deserve and attain the like honours, when they bid you 
a last adieu. 

Until the second Monday in September, the usual period of re-opening, 
the Proprietors respectfully bid you farewell; and they assure you, that the 
recess shall be passed in new efforts for your amusement and gratification. 

The performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, with heartfelt thanks for your un- 
ceasing kindness, take their leave, till the time when they shall have the 
honour of meeting you again. 





The proprietors of Covent-garden are peculiar in their assump- 
tions, and with such a remembrance our surprise has diminished 
at the gratuitous allusion to that ‘‘ high celebrity” with which the 
members of their company have been invested. The imputed suc- 
cess of their revivals has also helped us to a hearty laugh over the 
‘* Ravens,” the Heir of Vironi,” the ‘© Humourous Lieutenant,” 
the “‘ Curfew,” &c.&c. But peace to the departed, they are at 
rest, and we have no farther cause for disturbance. As to the 
“< classical beauties” of Mr. Sheil’s ‘‘ Apostate,”’ or the universal 
admiration by which the orator assures us it is attended, we can 
only express our wonder that those points of ‘‘ classical” ele- 
gance should have escaped the minute investigation of a preced- 
ing page, or that some unthinking individuals of our acquaint- 
ance should even dissent from the moderate opinions we have 
there pronounced. Mr. Kemble’s ‘‘ retirement’? could hardly 
form a subject for commendation, but it has been twisted, we see, 
into a stimulus for ‘* those performers who may succeed him,” 
though Mr. Fawcett has forgotten to enumerate the persons be- 
neath his jurisdiction, to whom such excessive and unnecessary 
«* honours’’ can ultimately be awarded. 

On Monday the 8th of September, this Theatre will resume its 
representations, and if the ‘‘ recess” is really to be ‘‘ passed in 
new efforts for our amusement and gratification,” (overlooking the 
tautology) we hope Mr. Booth will no longer be permitted to 
pester us with his roarings, or the play-bills authorised to exhibit 
the empty assertions and licentious grammar by which they have 
been so long disfigured. 

We not rememb’ring how we cry’d out then, 
Will cry it o’er again; it is a hint 
That wrings our eyes to’t. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


1817. 
July 7. Exit by Mistake; Harriet, Miss Matthews—Village Lawyer ; Sheep- 
face, Mr. Butler, (first appearance.)—Ella Rosenberg; Ella, 
Miss Costello, (first appearance.) 
—— 8. Three Weeks after Marriage—Review ; John Lump, Mr. Butler; 
Grace Gaylove, Mrs. Connor, (first appearance.)—Agreeable 
Surprise ; Compton, Mr. Higman, (first appearance.) 
—= 9. Poor Geutleman—Bee Hive. 
—— 10. The Purse—Who Wants a Guinea—Sleep Walker. 
—— 11. The Quaker; Steady, Mr. Lay, (first appearance.)—Lubin, Mr. 
Duruset—Exit by Mistake—The Critick. 
—— 12. Foundling of the Forest; Geraldine, Miss Costello—Killing no 
Murder. 
—— 14. Blue Devils; Megrim, Mr. Amherst—(/irst appearance.)—Merchant 
of Venice—Shylock, Mr. Amherst—Three Weeks after Marriage. 
—— 15. Wild Oats; Rover, Mr. Russell—'1 he Critick. 
— 16. Such Things Are—The Quaker. 
—— 17. Exit by Mistake—Day after the Wedding—Sleep-walker. 
—- 18. Bold Stroke for a Husband—How to Die for Love ; Charlotie Miss 
Matthews. 
—— 19. Who Wants a Guinea—Darkness Visible. 





THE QUAKER. 

Thursday, July 11—A Mr. Lay, who appears from report to 
be ascholar of Mr. D. Corri, made his primitive appearance upon 
any stage as Steady in the ‘* Quaker,’ with little genuine ap- 
plause, and slight substantial success. His voice has more com- 
pass than melody, and made but little compensation for the low- 
ness of his stature, the juvenility of his aspect, and the utter 
want of every requisite by which the character should be embo- 
died. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Monday, July 14.—A Mr. Amherst, who has played at the 
Regency Theatre, &c. &c. made his debdt upon these boards 
as Megrim, by way of prelude, and Shylock, by way of con- 
clusion. 

This gentleman exhibits a strong likeness, in his physiognomy, 
to Mr. Kemble, of whose manner we had been prepared to ex- 
pect an imitation, and, before the entertainments were over, 
could have relished a remembrance. Mr. Amherst, however, 
1s apparently not qualified to afford it, and we sincerely ac- . 


quit him of any approach even to the blemishes of that great 
original, 
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Megrim was better acted than Shylock, though both those parts 
ran parallel with the definition of Dr. Arne, when he pronounced 
one mnan the worst singer he had ever heard, and the other 
no singer at all, That one or two glimmering instances of 
ability were not exhibited we can hardly assert; perhaps they 
were, and resemble the ‘‘ reasons’”’ of Gratiano; ‘‘ two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff ; you shall seek all day ere 


you find them, and when you have them they are not worth the 
search.” 





ENGLISH OPERA. 


. Free and Easy—My Uncle—Two Words. 

. Election—Angler—Is he Jealous. 

. Private Rehearsal of Don Juan. 

. Free and Easy—My Uncle—Don Juan; Don Juan, Mr. H. John- 
ston, Don Guzman, Mr. Huckel, Donna Anna, Mrs. Pincott. 

. My Uncle—Two Words—Don Juan. 

. Ibid—Artaxerxes ; Mandane, Miss Buggins. Ibid. 

. Two Words—My Uncle. _— — Ibid. 

. Artaxerxes — Ibid. _ _ Ibid. 

. Free and Easy—lIbid. _ _ _ Ibid. 

. Artaxerxes — Ibid. _ _ Ibid. 

Sport after Rain—Cabinet; Orliando, Mr. Pearman, (first ap- 
* pearance.) — == Ibid. 

Free and Easy—My Uncle. — Ibid. 

Sport after Rain—Cabinet—Maid and the Magpie. 

Is he Jealous—Artaxerxes—Deserter of Naples; Henry, Mr. H. 

Johnston, Louisa, Miss Kelly. 

Two Words—My Uncle. — oa Ibid. 

Free and Easy—lIbid. — —- Ibid. 

My Uncle—Beggar’s Opera—Deserter of Naples. 

. Cabinet—My Uncle. _ Ibid. 

}. Bachelors’ Wives (first time) Captain Gaylove, Mr. Wrench; Cap- 
tain Melford, Mr.'T. Short; Le Grand, Mr. W.S. Chatter- 
ley; Ars. Gaylove, Miss Kelly; Mrs. Melford, Mrs. W. S. 
Chatterley ; Madame Le Grand, Mrs. Pincott—Turn Out—Ibid. 

- Maid and the Magpie—Bachelors’ Wives—Don Juan. 

. The Angler—Election—Bachelors’ Wives. 

Bachelors’ Wives—Free and Easy—Deserter of Naples. 


THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIES US SAFE OVER. 

Wednesday, June 18.—This ‘* new, temporary, local, dramatic 
sketch,” as it is officially denominated, proceeds from the pen of 
Mr. R. B. Peake, the treasurer of this Theatre, and was the pro- 
duction of a few hasty hours, abstracted from an arduous em- 
ployment. It has proved completely successful, and would au- 
thorize a more expanded commendation than our limits will 
allow. The personification of the banks was highly whimsical, 
and the little mechanical procession exhibited great ingenuity. 
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MY UNCLE. 

Monday, June 23.—Mr. Samuel Beazley, who begins to be 
better known than trusted as a Theatrical customer, has made 
free with this interlude in its original French form, and having 
dignified it with the quaint designation of an ‘‘ operetta,” palmed 
it upon public credulity as an original specimen of British ma- 
nufacture. With this artifice we have a patriotic reason to be 
offended, for so contemptible are its inroads upon the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal,” that we feel a national necessity to reject the im- 
posture. 


Commodore Jokely, to fathom the merits of his nephews, Florid and Subtle, 
upon one of whom he promises to bestow the hand of his ward Ellen, and 
with it, the inheritance of his immense property, has summoned these can- 
didates fer his favour, to meet him at his country-seat, which he visits before 
their arrival, and, in concert with Flounce, a female domestic, assumes the 
name of Flourish, and the situation of his own valet. Flourish is a giddy young 
fellow of fashion, residing in the Temple, and struggling with pecuniary em- 
barrassments ; yet, though heloved by Ellen herself, averse to obtain, and squan- 
der her fortune upon his necessities. The supposed Flourish proposes a scheme 
to secure the possession of this prize, which Florid rejects with indignant 
surprise, and gains the affection of his uncle while he threatens him with 
chastisement. Subtle, aware of Ellen’s partiality for his cousin, invites Flou- 
rish to personate Commodore Jokely, and complete the trick he had been 
pursuing, by avowing his assumption of disguise, and dismissing Florid from 
his house and favour. Ellen, however, overhears this intention, and having 
communicated her knowledge to Flortd, when the Commodore, chuckling at 
the error of Subtle, presents himself in propria persona, he is treated with 
contempt, and ultimately on the point of being tossed out at window. From 
this perilous dilemma he is rescued by substantiating his identity ; and Subtle 
being banished in disgrace, the generosity of Florid is rewarded with the 
hand of £ilen. 


ARTAXERXES. 


Thursday, July 3.—A Miss Miriam Hammersley Buggins, whose 
debit, as Polly in ‘* The Beggar's Opera,” on Monday, June the 
23d, we were not enabled to procure an opportunity of recording, 
repeated the part of Mandane, this evening, in an opera to which, 
we believe, it is but partially known that Dr. Arne contributed 
both words and music. ‘ Artaxerxes” has recently been the 
touchstone of success or failure to morc than one fair candidate 
for dramatic honours, and with the precedent of Miss Stephens be- 
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fore us, whose exertions have been heard with superior pleasure in 
many other assumptions, we were not prepared to hail the Man- 
dane of ‘iiss Buggins, with throbbing anxiety or sanguine ex- 
pectation. 

Miss Miriam, H. Bugzins, as the play-bills have pompously de- 
nominated her, is of a commanding height, and resembles, in 
some measure, the tout-ensemble of 2 sister with whom she has 
been mistakinglv confounded. Her face, however, can sustain 
no comparison with the rosy-cheeked lady thus alluded to, and her 
movements are distinguished by equal ponderosity and aukward- 
ness. We cannot conjecture what motives could induce the ‘ Ex- 
aminer” to eulogize her action, unless we refer his assertions to 
the same capricious and unthinking source, from whence many 
of his readers have derived their sentiments upon Mr. Hunt's cri- 
tical infallibility. To us her gesture was peculiarly hard and 
ungraceful, evincing a want of artificial rules, and the best in- 
spirations of nature, even while she swept across the proscenium, 
throughout the progress of a dull and durable symphony. 

To put her Theatrical talents aside, and turn at once to ‘ Mi- 
riam’s tuneful voice,” we entertain sincere pleasure in directing 
the ear of taste to those full and mellifluous upper tones with 
which Miss Buggins has been so splendidly endowed. They are 
of the best and rarest order, nor would the paucity of all that 
fails beneath them be so injuriously manifested, if their enchant- 
ing richness were of a temporary or dubious description. 

Upon natural requisites, we are sorry to alledge, Miss Buggins 
can, at present, alone depend. Her execution is slovenly 
and inefficient; her time neither feit or preserved, and her 
vocal energies wielded at every impulse, without remission or 
remorse. She drops upon us with incessint uproar, like a Swiss 
waterfall, and loses the best impressions of power, by forgetting 
the necessity of contrast. Many of these ebullitions were pain- 
fully felt from their failure, and fixed us, at times, to our seats, 


With an uneasy participation in the embarrassment they must 
have occasioned. 


Previous to the opening of the entertainments, Mr. Bartley de- 
livered a tedious apology for the absence of Mr. Broadhurst, who, 
being prevented from appearing by the death of a brother, was 
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supplied, as Artaxerxes, by Mr. Lee, and, in the interlude of “* My 
Uncle,” by Mr. T. Short. The alacrity of Mr. Lee fell even be- 
neath his success, and we derived ample reason from this dis- 
charge of his duties to congratulate ourselves upon the substitu- 
tin. The popular song of ‘ In infancy’— has never been 
given with more merit, or received in greater rapture. It was 


- enthusiastically encored, and the Manager will act with equal 


injustice to Mr. Lee, the public, and himself, if, 
Turning again towards childish treble, 


he suffers the “ big, manly voice,” and true English tones of this 
new acquaintance, to be superseded by the minor claims of Mr. 
Broadhurst upon a situation he is but slightly qualified to fulfil. 
Mr. Isaacs possesses just such a voice as might be poetically, 
supposed to emanate from the Iron Man of Spenser. It grinds 
into our sensibilities by friction, and makes its way, like a sawing 
machine, through the stoutest obstacles, without a change of 
place or posture. The Artabanes of Incledon, compared with the 
over-rated endeavours of Mr. Isaacs, is a Hyperion toa satyr,” 
and will interfere with our assent to any opposite proposition,. 
like the Statue interposed between Don Juan and his enjoyments. 


THE CABINET. 


Monday, July 7.—Mr. Pearman, from the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
anpeared this evening in the character of Orlando, and en- 
countered success the most unequivocal, every air allotted to the 
personation being rapturously encored. The tones of Mr. Pear- 
man are full, manly, and melodious, but there appears to be a_ 
space or suspension between the natural voice and falsetto, which 
more science would probably conceal or correct. In size this 
gentleman is about the height of Mr. Braham, whom he occasion- 
ally resembles in a thick or hurried enunciation, with the advan- 
tage, however, of being generally superior, as an actor, to any 
vocalist upon the London boards. He has repeated this part with 


increasing applause, and appears to be an acquisition of welcome 
importance, and sterling value. 


THE DESERTER OE NAPLES. 


Thursday, July 10.—This melo-drama, which exhibits but few 
features of novelty or excellence, has been combined by some 
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literary botcher from the farce and pantomime so familiarly agree- 
able by their pathos, their music, and their simplicity. Mr, H. 
Johnston is too bulky for any hero but Falstaff, yet half per- 
suaded us, upon several occasions, to overlook his personal un- 
fitness in touches of peculiar agility and expression. He rendered 
the character at first sight a barren moor of stretching sterility, 
vet diversified upon a nearer approach by strong proofs of cultiva- 
tion, and many patches of verdure. 

Mr. Wilkinson played Simpkin with a quaintness that renders 
many of his performances acceptable. We found ample reason to 
confirm those opinions that have been delivered upon the talents 
of Mr. Chatterley, in his vigorous yet subdued picture of Skir- 
mish, whose intoxication was acted without grimace or excess, 
Mr. Isaacs was tolerable in Russet, but Mr. Huckel, as the King, 
must be prosecuted for his living libel upon royalty, and we 
earnestly recommend the noble Officer, who’ wore a tin star, and 
carried his sword like a carving-knife, to get a little decent at- 
tention paid to the wrinkles in his military pantaloons. | 

Miss Kelly has not risen in our regard from her delineation of 
Louisa, the songs of which were evidently beyond her reach, and 
the bustle about the letter, though forcibly acted, was rather 
novel than ingenious. We have but little inclination to dissent 
from the excellence of Miss Kelly, in her most inferior moments, 
but flattery has been silenced by the death-blow her exertions, in 
general, have given to its necessity. 

The procession is poorly got up, and the piece altogether has 
been produced without much claim upon the purse of the mana- 
ger or the applause of the audience. We are not inclined to 
warrant a considerable increase in the resources of either, from 
so paltry an application. 


BACHELORS WIVES, 


Wednesday, July 16.—A new opera, under this denomination, 


was produced from the pen of Mr. Beazley ; it is apparently framed 
on a French original, comprises but one act, and developed the - 
following fable. 

Captain Gaylove, a giddy, good-hearted officer of Dragoons, has persuad— 
ed his friend, Captain Melford, of a serious, sentimental nature, to pass, ac- 
cording to his example, as a Bachelor, during their stay at Brussels, to which 
place their wives have proceeded from England, in alarm at the long silence 
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these hushands have preserved. They reach the very hotel, kept by Le Grand, 
at which the pseudo Bachelors soon after arrive, unconscious of the visitors 
by whom they have been preceded. The ladies are respectively unknown 
to Gaylove and Melford, upon whom they are enabled to practise some amus- 
ing impositions, in consequence of which the Bachelors are induced to suspect 
the fidelity of their ives, and separately court the attachment of these 
fair incognitas. This resolution leads to a laughable catastrophe, in which 
the ladies, by an assignation with their own husbands, expose the frailty 
they have stimulated, and consent to a reconciliation upon promises of 
amendment. This denouement is heightened by the aberration of Le Grand, - 
who wheedles Aladame, as a stranger, in a disguise she adopts to accompany 
the English ladies. 


We never liked Mr. Wrench in his Drury-lane days, but the 
air of this place has rendered him a source of sudden amusement, 
<¢ a fellow of infinite jest, of excellent fancy,” and if he proceeds | 
at his present pace, we shall be ultimately compelled to retract at 
least half the severity of past opinions. Mr. T. Short is a sensible 
actor, but his vocal powers are entitled to little encouragement. 
The part allotted to Mr. Chatterley was a Gallicized Irishman, 
which he played with much ability. Miss Kelly and Mrs. Chatter- 
ley were the ‘* Bachelors’ Wives,’ and contributed in a great: 
degree to the success of those duties they supported. | 

The music has been furnished by a Mr. Kearns, and exhibits 
few claims to commendation. Miss Kelly’s polacca had more 
prettiness than novelty, and the air executed by Mr. T. Short 
opened with an expectation it was not calculated to maintain. 
The piece was received without a dissentient voice, and really 
merits approbation, | 


MINOR DRAMA. 





ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


The entertainments of this place are sanctioned by a nightly 
influx of numbers and fashion, from the most remote quarters of 
the metropolis. ‘The ‘“ Fatal Snow-Storm,” though characterised 
by a marked resemblance to Reynolds's ‘‘ Exile,” is a piece of 
powerful effect, and much ingenuity. The fine figure of Miss 
Adams is displayed to uncommon advantage; Gomersal maintains 
his tos reputation ; the music is appropriate, the scenery beauti- 
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ful, and the whole entertainment commensurate with its attraction, 
L’ Hercule Romain performs prodigious feats of strength, the horse- 
manship of Makeen and Ducrow require no eulogium, and the 
equestrian tableai of ‘* Uranda” is rich, varied, and impressive. A 
fiery vapour of. a novel hue, gives a wonderful force to the con- 
flagration, and is said to be invented by Mr. Singleton, a gentle- 
man of the Orchestra. | 
ROYAL CIRCUS. 

Mr. Dibdin has throwu an air of gentility about this splendid 
concern by which the attention is immediately arrested. ‘‘ Here's 
a fine revolution, if we have the trick to see’t.” In lieu of sad- 
dles ani! saw-dust we are at length complimented with a series of 
entertainments in which rationality is consulted thoughout, while 
the eye reposes in delight upon the splendour with which the per- 
formances have been equipped. The drama of “ Constantine and 
Valeria’ is a noble instance of this embellishment, and with- 
out anv vehement admiration for the spectacle itself, we cannot 
refrain from the warmest acknowledgments of Mr. Dibdin’s li- 
berality. 

Mr. Gattie and Mrs. Orger have recently inade a joint appear- 
ance at this place in the burletta of ‘* Poor Vulcan,” and we 
have seldom seen either to equal advantage. Mrs. Orger, inde- 
pendent of strong personal attractions, being really a beautiful 
woman, has exhibited such vocal powers as we could scarcely 
have supposed her to possess, and is, as may be readily conjec- 
tured, a great favourite with her fresh acquaintance. Mrs. 
Brooks sang excellently upon every exertion of her unimpaired 
abilities. 

The celebrated parody upon ‘‘ Don Giovanni’”’ is still performed 
to unabating admiration, and excels every attempt in the same way 
that we have hitherto witnessed. ‘The performance of Mr. Smith, 
who seems to have a genuine relish for the burlesque, produces 
many peals of laughter, and would operate with success upon the 
most saturnine temper. Short is improving with rapidity, and 
personated the ‘‘ gay, bold-faced” libertine ‘‘ excellent, excellent 
well.” Fitzwilliam displays: his accustomed whimsicality, but 
appeals too decidedly, we think, to his gallery auditors, for one 
who is qualified to convey superior entertainment. 
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